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Editorial. 


j 


* 


ITH the New Year and the numerous changes that 
it brings, we are called upon to give much of our 
space this week to introductions and to personal 


congratulations. 


We hope our readers will sym- 


pathize with us as we welcome the Unitarian and 
the Old and New, and will join with us heartily in the en- 


deavor to justify this union of our forces. 


One subscriber 


to the Register and to the Unitarian suggests a method. 
She will now, at the same cost, take ¢wo copies of the Reg- 


ister, one for home use and one for outside circulation. 


a 


Ir is with regret and a sense of personal loss that we con- 
template the giving up of the independent life of the Uvz- 


—farvian. 


We hope to make up to the readers and lovers of 


that magazine for the loss they may sustain by its union with 


the Christian Register. 


But we shall miss what seemed like 


the visits of a genial friend. Rev. F. B. Mott, its editor for 
the last three years, has given to his work rare devotion, 
through which shone an instinctive capacity for religious edi- 
torship. But in this busy world one cannot do everything. 
Although Mr. Mott has gladly served our cause in the edi- 
tor’s chair of the Uuitarian, his heart is in his work of the 
ministry, for which he has eminent fitness. Put to the choice, 
he desires above all things to do the work of the preacher 
and pastor. His experience in religious journalism will now 
become available for the enriching of his ministry. In the 
name of his many friends among the readers of the Unita- 
rian and the Christian Register, we wish him God-speed. 


ed 


Tue Publishing Committee of the O/d and New of Chicago 
have decided to unite their forces with the Christian Register. 
Consequently O/d and New is discontinued. Its sub- 
scribers who have paid beyond the December number will 
receive the Christian Register to complete their subscription, 
in the hope that they will then become subscribers. The 
announcement from Chicago comes too late for us to invite 
the editors to write their own valedictory, as we have done 
in the case of the Uvitarian. 
just received they desire us to extend their hearty thanks 
to the subscribers who have so generously supported their 
paper, and they urge them to continue their support to the 
Register. It is hoped that this arrangement will be satis- 
factory to all concerned, as the managing editor of Old and 
New, Rev. A. W. Gould, Secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence, will secure for us news and other material of interest to 
Western readers. The Christian Register will endeavor to 
meet the wants of its readers in all parts of the country, and 
to give them, in addition, much that a local paper could not 
furnish. It is with warm interest and sympathy that we 
welcome this addition to our working force. We shall heart- 
ily second the efforts of our scattered workers in the West 
and throughout the country, and try to make them feel that 
we are one in spirit, one in purpose, and one in fellowship 
with each other, and with all men everywhere who are work- 
ing for the promotion of religion under the conditions of 


justice and liberty, 
a 


Axout the time our paper goes to press the new secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association will begin his active 
work in Boston. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot will be the youngest 
secretary in the history of the Association. At the age of 
thirty-six he takes the important post which will give him an 
opportunity to exercise all his gifts, whether as a preacher, 
as organizer, or administrator. He has had experience of 


But in a communication © 


pee Ae 


~ 
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some kind in all the departments of our work East, West, and 
South. As the editor of the Pacific Unitarian happily ex- 
presses it, he has had experience, but not too much expe- 
rience. He is young, but not too young. The Unitarian 
Association has shared the fortunes of the country in its 
history of seventy-five years. It is now on a sound basis 
financially, and its constituents in all parts of the country are 
exceedingly harmonious. Although it is one of the smallest 
of the important missionary bodies in America, it is in a con- 
dition to compare favorably with any of them on the ground 
of financial soundness and security. 

Mr. Eliot comes to his new office from an important city 
pulpit, drawn by his interest in the kind of work which the 
Association is set to do. We shall not attempt to force upon 
him a policy or to describe in advance the ideal officer. We 
give him hearty welcome to an opportunity where he is 
free to make the most of himself in the service of our princi- 
ples and our churches. We bespeak for him hearty co-oper- 
ation, sympathy, and no criticism except that which is 
sympathetic, intelligent, and therefore helpful. We present 
in another column facts which have been gathered at our 
request, in order that our readers may know more in detail 
the kind of service which he has rendered and which may be 
regarded as preparation for the office. 


ad 


THE best of the argument seems to be on the side of Capt. 
Cobham in his contention with the Bishop of Southwell 
about ceremonials which are creeping into the Church of 
England. In this case the captain— who is chairman of 
the Church Association — objected to certain ceremonies at 
the last Church Congress, as being intended to symbolize 
transubstantiation and the real presence at the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The bishop replied that the ceremonial “in itself” 
meant nothing. To which the layman made answer that, if a 
number of gaudy dresses and elaborate ceremonies were 
habitually introduced, having no intelligible or ascertained 
meaning, “such conduct would be not merely silly, but pro- 
fane also.” The bishop of the diocese he held.to be re- 
sponsible for maintaining the order adopted when “ medie- 
val uses” were discarded at the Reformation. 


am 


ALL ceremonies which have a meaning are justified, if the 
meaning is worth expressing. Our daily conduct in relations 
with our fellows is almost wholly ceremonial. When two 
men meet, they at once declare their intentions regarding one 
another by the attitudes they take, the motions they make, 
by the movements of their features and the forms of speech 
they use. If all civilized men had agreed that putting one 
hand behind his back should be a symbol of welcome, it 
would then be a sign of hostility to thrust one’s hand for- 
ward. Naturally, the wéthdrawal of the hand would seem to 
be expressive of an intention not to strike, and so might 
have become the sign of friendship. Custom has made the 
opposite signal a token of good will. There is scarcely a 
movement of features or limbs, or a form of words, which 
does not have some such conventional interpretation. He, 
therefore, who would be understood will use such signs of 
purpose after the manner of those who designed them, and 
who principally use them. To use phrases, forms, cere- 
monies, and creeds in one sense, knowing that they who see 
and hear take them in another sense, is the most common 
and one of the most pitiful forms of insincerity. But to use 
them because they have come to express something worth 
communicating, which one desires to communicate to others, 
is simply to fall in with the habits of civilized people every- 
where. 

ot 


To the welcome of the Vew Unity extended to the secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association and to the 
editor of the Christian Register, we respond with greeting, 
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and the wish that the new year may bring abundant success 
to that paper, its editor, coworkers, and friends. Whether 
our aim may or may not be so wide or high as that of the 
New Unity can only appear in our works. If there is “a 
universal religion,” we propose to have so much of a part in 
it as our religious capacity will permit; but in the mean 
time we assure our friend, the editor, that the difficulty that 
he foresees in our reconciliation of Unitarianism with Unity- 
arianism for us does not exist. The right-minded man or 
woman has no difficulty in reconciling individual rights and 
duties with the larger rights and duties of the home. A 
home rightly ordered fits into its place as part of the com- 
monwealth. The commonwealth administered in the spirit 
of the word serves all men everywhere. We put the small 
end of the telescope to the eye to get the large view of the 
heavens. 


Greeting. 


On assuming full editorial responsibility, we invite the con- 
fidence and sympathy of our readers everywhere by setting in 
order some of the hopes and ideas which will go into the con- 
duct of our paper. Because it will aim frankly and without 
apology to be the national organ of Unitarianism in America, 
the Christian Register will seek to aid our churches in doing 
their proper work and also to serve as a means of communi- 
cation between them. Believing as we do, with all our power 
of belief, that the Unitarian Church has a great mission and 
a noble future, we believe also that it should have some way 
of expressing itself. The continued existence of the Cyris- 
tian Register would be justified if it had no commission other 
than that of the Unitarian Church of America. . 

But Unitarianism is only a part of the organic religious 
life of the world. He cannot be faithful to the part who is 
not faithful also to the whole. The genius of Unitarianism, 
as well as its history, requires of us attention to all that 
relates to the religious history and interests of the world. 
Every important religious event stands for an important re- 
ligious experience, and the habitual readers of our paper 
should not be ignorant of the religious experiences which 
affect the welfare of their fellow-men. ‘The most important 
religious news we hope therefore to report with impartiality 
and to treat with sympathy. 

It is difficult to imagine a task more interesting and de- 
lightful than this one of watching out the old nineteenth cen- 
tury and watching in the new twentieth century of Christian 
civilization, with a possibility of doing something which will 
make the new century better than the old. As a birthday or 
the beginning of a New Year often suggests “the turning 
over of a new leaf,” which results in some marked improve- 
ment, so the passing of a century will suggest to all the world 
certain resolutions to be made by men and nations. It will 
be possible to agree that some evident and grievous wrongs 
shall cease, and that certain recognized improvements shall 
begin. 

It will be our duty, therefore, not only to record, but to 
interpret the movements of society, noting the currents, which 
on the surface of things drift along in eddies leading no- 
where, and discerning, also, the deeper currents which rep- 
resent in human life truth which will abide, right that will 
be done, and happiness that will be realized. We shall try 
to point out evils that have had their day and improvements 
that are feasible. 

Within fifty years we have made progress in some direc- 
tions equal to that of any thousand years in the previous 
history of the world, but our moral progress has not kept 
pace with progress of other kinds. For lack of moral sagac- 
ity, moral habit, and high moral purpose, multitudes of men 
and women who have come into the control of new resources 
are by them for the time not strengthened and enriched, but 
confused, disturbed, and sometimes overwhelmed. But to us 
the encouraging sign of the times is that much of the unrest 
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and dissatisfaction which are apparent have their root in a 
new ground of sympathy. There never was a time when the 
men and women such as our paper will reach were so 
moved by the desire to help their fellow-men who are not so 
fortunate as they. To increase mutual good will and to 
show the ways in which it can be manifested, we count as 
one of the happiest opportunities of an editor. 

It will be our business to be a detective searching for the 
good which may come out of things evil, seeking for the ex- 
cellence which is concealed by its own unconscious modesty. 
The world is full of sunny nooks, where virtue abides and 
happiness flourishes. We believe that the amount of right 
thinking, right feeling, right living, and the enjoyment of them, 
is vastly out of proportion to that which is reported. The evil 
and misery of the world get their full share of attention ; 
while the health and happiness of mankind, just’ because 
they are usual and commonplace, are unnoticed. 

Religious unrest is as marked as the social unrest of 
which we have spoken. Never on such a grand scale was 
the mind of the world turned toward religious questions 
with expectation. There never was a time when, between 
the adherents of the various creeds, sympathy was so well 
developed and active. Many attempts have been made to 
bring all parts of Christendom into harmony, but from the 
time of Constantine down to the Parliament of Religions 
every effort for catholic unity has ended in the drawing of 
new lines. To-day the world is becoming conscious of its 
unnecessary divisions. It is possible now to bring out the 
essential truths which underlie the creeds. Each national 
religion and every denomination has a meaning and a mis- 
sion. There is no great religious body which does not have 
its justification in some demand of its adherents which it 
meets and satisfies. Every man who has a religion wishes it 
to do certain things for him. He has a conscience, he wishes 
to live on good terms with it, and he wants a religion that 
will justify his course of life. In the vicissitudes of life he 
needs to choose his course, and go forward with energy to do 
his proper work. He wants a religion that is operative, that 
will impel him to his tasks, and even compel him to do that 
which he judges is right. He looks to his religion for com- 
fort, strength, and consolation. The religion which supplies 
the wants of millions must of necessity be adapted to their 
wants. This adaptation does not prove the truth of the re- 
ligion. It does show that it is in part true and right. The 
lack of adaptation of any form of religion to great numbers 
of human beings does not prove that it is untrue. But it 
does suggest a question as to what is lacking, whether prep- 
aration on the part of the people or fitness in the form of 
belief. It will be our duty to discover and to disclose the 
partial truth which is concealed in a creed, and show its 
right relations to all known truth and the lack of full devel- 
opment which may cause defect in our own belief or in the 
belief of our fellows. In all modesty we believe that valua- 
ble service may thus be rendered of a kind now needed. 


The Unitarian. 


The decision to unite our monthly denominational periodi- 
cal, the Unitarian, with our weekly, the Christian Register, 
has been made after the most careful consideration of all the 
circumstances, and with the sole purpose of promoting, en- 
larging, and strengthening the great interests of our common 
cause. 

The Unitarian was established in 1886. It began mod- 
estly, as hardly more than a pamphlet without | a cover; but 
it spoke with no uncertain voice, and immediately found a 
hearty welcome and a generous response. Its aim from the 
first was to deepen the religious life and to disseminate the 
distinctive faith of the Unitariant church. It has gone stead- 
ily forward in that direction. It has kept its health, its 
vigor, and its purpose. It has grown in popularity and 
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doubled in size; while the continuous approval of its scat- 
tered readers has been gratifying evidence that the hope of 
drawing all together in a closer union of purpose and spirit’ 
was not altogether unavailing. 

It is this success of the Unitarian, and the recently in- 
creasing and deepening interest with which it has been met, 
that seem to promise a happy and successful issue to the 
union with our older and larger contemporary. It is felt 
that the many earnest, devoted readers of the modest little 
monthly are ready to go forward; that they will make this 
union real by giving their co-operation and support as freely 
and as willingly to this newly formed, freshly equipped 
Christian Register, which from this time is to be theirs, as 
they did to the Unitarian. If the Unitarian promoted, as 
it always intended to do, the spirit of loyalty to the cause 
and devotion to the work we have in common, then it is to 
be confidently expected that this larger opportunity, both of 
serving and enjoying the wider life, made possible through 
the more efficient journal, will be gladly embraced by all its 
faithful supporters. 

It is, therefore, with hearty and grateful appreciation of 
the kind and encouraging support so generously and con- 
tinuously shown to the Uzitarian that the editor lays down 
his pen, and relinquishes a task that has been invariably a 
happy one, with lasting associations that can neither be 
discarded nor forgotten. 

FREDERICK B. Mort. 


World Aspects and Prospects. 


The weather probabilities at Washington, New York, or 
Boston, are partly inferred from the atmospheric conditions 
telegraphed from signal stations in Montana, Texas, Florida, 
the valley of the upper Mississippi, and the region of the 
northern lakes. Thus we study the face of the sky by broad 
comparative methods. Thus may we discern the signs of the 
times. In brightest days the meteorologists find signs of 
coming change; and, when half the continent is shadowed by 
the black dragon-like wings of storm, we are cheered by the 
promise of clearing weather. But those who have witnessed 
these alternations for half a century are neither much elated 
by the sight of rainbows nor much alarmed by the gathering 
of clouds and the roar of tempests. 

There are broad spaces of shining blue sky, but the new 
year does not begin with bright millennial prospects. The 
horizon in various directions is heavily banked. On both 
continents the forces of good and evil are in active conflict. 
Our own country has no lack of storm-breeding material. 
Every general or local election shows that our noble free in- 
stitutions are on trial, and that it must long be an open ques- 
tion whether the wisdom and virtue of the people are ade- 
quate to match and master the endemic and epidemic evils 
which already seriously impair both liberty and law. 

The European situation is a paradox,— full of contradic- 
tions. A fearful looking of trouble is balanced against an 
extraordinary hopefulness. Every country has its own per- 
plexities. The urgency of unsettled problems in British 
politics, the growing complexity of the colonial and imperial 
system, the discontent excited in France by republican 
extravagance and corruption, the impoverishment and proud 
humiliation of Spain, the internal throes of the German 
Empire, with absolutism in the saddle, the insecurity of the 
Italian monarchy, where the “ black” party is ever watching 
in ambush, the strained relations between Norway and 
Sweden, the widening fissure between the Teutonic and 
Slavic populations of Austro-Hungary, the combustible ele- 
ments in Russia which wait for the explosive spark, the 
blood-bedraggled Eastern Question, and everywhere the bar- 
racks and the camps in which millions of men sleep within 
easy reach of their guns,— Gog and Magog, projected down- 
ward to the end of the nineteenth Christian century, 
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The plethoric and suffering condition of the populations 
of Western Europe is sending forth hordes of colonists to ex- 
ploit the New World, to colonize the vast spaces of Africa, 
and to compel the extension of trade in the direction of India 
and China. The map of the world is destined to rapid re- 
construction. There will be no more dynastic wars, perhaps 
no more wars of religion; but the struggle for territory, for 
earth-room, is inevitable. There will be regroupings, alli- 
ances governed by interest or affinity; and a ruthless crush- 
ing of weaker peoples, perhaps to make room at last for 
higher civilizations. 

Despite all these confusions, the human world is coming 
to realize its own solidarity. International episodes, whether 
pleasant or painful, peaceful or warlike, testify to the gradual 
evolution of something like a nervous system, with ramifica- 
tions as wide as the race. ‘The incorporation of mankind, or 
the growth of a collective consciousness, seems possible and 
impending. We are affected by events that take place at 
the antipodes, and the nations must prosper or suffer to- 
gether. 

The economists tell us that “the world’s industry is going 
to be pooled.” The discussion of bimetallism by interna- 
tional agreement has already suggested the possibility of a 
uniform standard of value and a common coinage. Not 
America alone, but still more every country of Europe, is ex- 
ercised over questions of production, distribution, and reve- 
nue. “Distress of nations and perplexity’? must compel 
them all to methods of conciliation and co-operation. The 
material interests represented by industry and commerce are 
becoming household affairs; and we are all asking why any 
should be crowded away from the common table. Greed 
and monopoly, whether individual or national, are not so 
respectable as formerly. Whether the federation of the 
world is to be reached in the new century or only after the 
friction of another thousand years, it seems certain that the 
thoughts of men about their mutual relations and interests 
are widening with the process of the suns. We may look 
for the emergence of a school of statesmen so broad-minded 
and just that they can sit in committee of the whole, and 
confer about the welfare of all mankind. The proverb about 
the hive and the bee will bear a very wide application. 


Current Topics. 


PRECISELY with the beginning of the new year Tammany 
rule over the Greater New York was inaugurated with en- 
thusiastic demonstrations of triumph. The second greatest 
municipality in the world will continue for four years to be 
governed by Mayor Van Wyck, Hon. Richard Croker, and 
the rest of the well-known organization. At the end of that 
time the people of the boroughs that constitute the great 
municipal federation will be much wiser than they are now. 


Bad 


THE Appellate Court at New York has sustained the ap- 
peal of Capt. Stephenson against the decree of dismissal from 
the police force of the city as a consequence of the Lexow 
investigation. Capt. Stephenson was immediately reinstated 
by the old police commission just before its retirement; and 
the payment to him of back salary, amounting to about 
$10,000, was ordered. Without casting the slightest reflec- 
tion upon the purity of the judicial authority that ordered the 
reinstatement of Capt. Stephenson, it can be said that the 
coincidence of the event with the entrance of Tammany into 
the city hall of Greater New York is a sinister one, to say the 
least. 

at 


THE department of State has issued an urgent appeal to 
American citizens, setting before them the pressing need of 
aid in Cuba. Assistance will be rendered to the starving 
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and plague-stricken reconcentrados through the agency of the 
American consular authorities at Havana, and the Spanish 
government has offered to facilitate the transmission of aid, 
and increase its quantity by suspending all customs re- 
quirements in the case of contributions to the cause of 
charity. 
& “i 

THE government plan of sending relief to the miners who 
are alleged to be starving at Dawson City is meeting with 
some severe criticism at the hands of recent arrivals from 
the Klondike gold fields. A very puzzling feature of the 
situation is that some of the returned miners urge the speedy 
transmission of government aid on the plea of urgent need ; 
while others, apparently equally well qualified to judge of the 
actual requirements of the case, maintain that there is no 
want of the necessaries of life at Dawson, and that the gov- 
ernment is simply throwing money away by trying to carry 
relief to those who do not stand in need of relief. 


a 


Mucu excitement was occasioned on board the steamship 
“ St. Louis,” of the American Line, on her last inward trip, 
by the rumor that an American flag had been burned by the 
English stewards as an agreeable adjunct to their Christmas 
dinner. As a result of investigations instituted by the off- 
cers of the vessel, several of the stewards have lost their 
positions. 
ed 
ANOTHER and far more significant story of indignities of- 
fered to the United States flag comes from Clipperton Island, 
a coral reef off the Mexican coast. According to that report 
the stars and stripes, which had been raised over the island 
by American guano gatherers, was hauled down by Mexican 
marines, who had landed from a Mexican gunboat. The 
Mexican authorities sustained the action, which appears, on 
the whole, to have been justified by the fact that the Ameri- 
can traders have made no attempt to obtain an assertion of 
the right of possession. 
& 


THE much-mooted question of the continued existence of the 
Princeton Inn will probably be decided in the negative at no 
distant date. So long as the issue involved the freedom of 
the university’s board of government to permit or prohibit 
the use of intoxicants by the undergraduates of the institu- 
tion, the Princeton corporation made a positive stand against 
the pressure that was brought to bear upon it by the de- 
nominational authorities, and announced emphatically that 
the Princeton Inn should continue to dispense alcoholic 
liquors. When, however, the problem became merely one of 
expediency, the president and corporation decided that: the 
cause for complaint could be conveniently removed. It now 
appears that the Princeton Inn will have to go. 


aa 


THE steamship “ Panama,” which sailed from New York 
for Nicaragua Friday, carried fourteen of the most promi- 
nent contractors of the United States, who will inspect the 
survey for the proposed canal. If the inspection results sat- 
isfactorily, the men will organize themselves into a company 
for the purpose of bidding for the contract. The minimum 
estimates place the cost of the undertaking at $25,000,000 
while the maximum ones indicate a figure much nearer 
$100,000,000. French capitalists expect to take part in the 
final bidding, it is said. 

a 


THE “canteen” system, a well-known and not altogether 
commendable feature of British army life, is being intro- 
duced into the navy yards in the United States. Assistant 
Secretary Roosevelt is credited with having originated the 
plan of navy-yard bar-rooms under the management of petty 
officers of the navy. In his plea for the continuation of the 
“canteen,” Mr. Roosevelt urges, as one of the greatest argu- 
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ments in favor of the institution, that it is conducted on the 
profit-sharing plan, and that it has the effect of discouraging 
excess by submitting, in a way, the consumption of spiritu- 
ous liquors to official scrutiny. The plan has aroused the 
strongest opposition from various religious and temperance 
bodies in all sections of the country. 


a 


Ar the sixth annual meeting of the Jewish Historical 
Association, which took place in New York last week, a spir- 
ited discussion followed a statement to the effect that Presi- 
dent Madison was largely responsible for the establishment 
of religious liberty in this country as affecting the Jewish 
race. Opinion was rather evenly divided on this point, and 
it was pointed out that President Madison recalled a con- 
sular agent from Morocco solely because the latter was a 
Jew. 

Bd 


Harvarp ‘has once more won the intercollegiate chess 
championship of the country as a result of the tournament 
that took place in New York during the Christmas holidays. 
It is not understood that the victory has been celebrated 
very noisily in Cambridge. 


foreign Events. 


THe German Kaiser has placed himself in high favor 
with Pope Leo XIII. in consequence of the energetic meas- 
ures that Germany took to punish the outrages committed 
upon Roman Catholic missionaries in the province of Shan- 
Tung. In an interview with Bishop Anzer, who has been 
a missionary in the Shan-Tung peninsula for over thirty-five 
years, the Roman pontiff requested the bishop to convey to 
Kaiser Wilhelm the entire sympathy of the Vatican with 
whatever measures the court of Berlin might take for the 
suppression of Chinese violence against the missionaries, 
and to assure the emperor that the holy see regarded him 
as the protector of the faith in Asia. 

While this statement may not have the extraordinary 
significance that is being attached to it, comment is justified 
by the fact that hitherto France has been generally consid- 
ered as the chief conservator of Roman Catholic missionary 
interests in China, partly because most of the Roman mis- 
sionaries there are of French nationality. 


& 


Tue subject that is engrossing the attention of the Eu- 
ropean chancelleries is, of course, the steady aggression of 
Europe into China. While all four of the Occidental powers 
that are most closely interested in the trend of events in 
Eastern Asia are explicit in their denials of the existence of 
a plot for the dismemberment of China, there is every indi- 
cation that Russia, Germany, France, England, and possi- 
bly Japan, have entered into some common plan to avoid a 
clash in the process of parcelling out the seaboard of the 
Manchoo empire among themselves. 

Up to date Germany, Russia, and France have each 
seized upon some portion of the coast of China or outlying 
insular territory. Germany holds Kiao Chou, ostensibly as 
a guarantee against further native outbreaks upon German 
missionary enterprise. Russia has entered the harbor of 
Port Arthur, and has landed marines there. France has 
taken possession of the island of Hainan, opposite Tonquin. 
The action of England and Japan is awaited as a final in- 
dication of the character of the international agreement that 
has governed recent aggressions. 

The newly created empire of Corea is the only territory on 
which evidences of disagreement have developed. Up to 
the late war between China and Japan the British practi- 
cally had Corea to themselves, the influence of the British 
consular agent being beyond question paramount at Seoul. 
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In the confusion arising from the late disturbances in the 
capital, Russian diplomacy found its opportunity ; and the 
king (now emperor) of Corea became an inmate of the Rus- 
sian legation. Since then the influence of M. Hitrovo, the 
Russian consular agent at Seoul, has increased until the 
English find themselves fairly in the position of spectators 
in Corean affairs. 

__ The recent attempt to oust Mr. McLeavy Brown, a Brit- 
ish subject, from the position of financial adviser (read finan- 
cial manager and minister of foreign affairs) of the empire, 
in favor of Kyri Alexieff, the Russian nominee, caused 
something like a clash,—the first note of discord in the 
European symphony of spoliation in the extreme East. 

England immediately protested in unmistakable terms. 
A British fleet cast anchor in the harbor of Chemulpo, and 
notice was served upon the emperor that the attempt to dis- 
regard British interests would not be tolerated for a moment. 
The result of the transaction was that the management of 
the revenues of the empire was intrusted to M. Alexieff in 
conjunction with his British rival. 

Russia has very plainly gained tremendous advantages in 
the struggle for supremacy in Corea,— advantages which are 
destined to prove of the greatest significance in the probable 
event of a future disagreement with England in North-eastern 
Asia. 

& 


AN important feature of the impending position of China 
among the five powers has not received all the attention that 
it deserves. The territory covered by that loose, unwieldy, 
semi-feudal organism known as the Chinese Empire contains 
untold resources,— mineral, metal, and vegetable,— which 
only await the hand of enterprise and engineering skill to 
become an element of the very gravest importance in civiliza- 
tion. 

The northern provinces of China alone contain’ deposits of 
coal that could keep the markets of the world overstocked 
for hundreds of years. Labor is plentiful, and would con- 
sider itself amply compensated at rates that appear ridicu- 
lously low to Western eyes. Given brain and capital, the 
Pei-ho and Hoang-ho Rivers could be turned into great 
roadways of commerce, carrying down to the sea a practi- 
cally limitless supply of fuel, to be transported to the centres 
of Europe, and, eventually, America. The English would 
then find themselves in the absurd position of “carrying 
coals to Newcastle,” proving once more that the jest of one 
age is the staring truth of another. 

China holds the same undoubted pre-eminence in other 
articles of supply. The quantity of labor alone that the 
vast population of China offers to the exploitation of the in- 
telligent foreigner is enough in itself to subvert all existing 
economic theories, and to place the world in a chaos of dis- 
organization for the time being. When the Europeans shall 
have completed the process of partition, and infused their 
own average methods into the enormous festering mass, the 
world will have to deal aé origine with many problems that 
are now presumed to be approaching a satisfactory solution, 
and perhaps with many others that have not yet arisen. 


oe 


Sparn has demonstrated to the satisfaction of all but the 
rebellious provincials of Cuba her entire sincerity in the 
promised scheme of Cuban reform. The edict granting 
autonomy to the Cubans has already been promulgated in 
Havana, and Capt.-Gen. Blanco is doing his best to con- 
vince the more extreme sections of the Cuban patriotic party 
that the new government will prove a satisfactory substitu- 
tion for the absolute independence which the people of the 
island have demanded on many a well-fought battlefield. _ 

The Sagasta cabinet is doing all in its power to conciliate 
public opinion in America, even to the extent of conceding 
to United States citizens the right to send aid to the recon- 
centrados, who are perishing of hunger and pestilence at Ha- 
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vana and other “ pacified” vayons. On the other hand the 
rebels in the mountain districts of Cuba have shown an 
equally sincere desire to keep on the friendliest terms with 
the United States; and Gen. Gomez has received, with great 
appreciation, a letter, written in a general tone of interces- 
sion, from President McKinley. 

Gen. Weyler, the deposed military and civil governor of 
Cuba, whose name has become an object of execration to 
the people of that island for all time, is demonstrating the 
slackness of Spanish military discipline, and the low morale 
of the Spanish army, by playing the demagogue, and trying 
to weaken the hands of the government by appeals to the 
passions of the mob. There are indications that Senor Sa- 
gasta will know how to deal with this modern Don Quixote. 


Brevities. 


“‘ Mark the soft-falling snow, 
And the diffusive rain.” 


“ Blow-hard is a good hand, but rain-soft is a better.”— 
Farmers Almanac. 


“ Be what you honestly can be, only be brief” (Dr. Bless- 
um’s charge to a young minister). 


“ Nine-tenths of what they. know,” said a weary listener of 
the theological disputants, “is other men’s ignorance, and 
the other tenth is their own.” 


‘“ When I first came to this world,” said a Buddha-Chris- 
tian (between a smile and a tear), “I thought well of it. 
Since I have lived here awhile, I have thought better of it.” 


A happy New Year! But happiness is what haps. You 
must take it as it comes. It is the sauce of life, not the pud- 
ding. Some people only take the pudding for the sake of the 
sauce. We ourselves have a weakness that way. As quaint 
old Dr. Parkman used to say, “If bread is the staff of - life, 
bread and butter is the golden-headed cane.” 


If you wish to fill a church with people, fill it with really 
good music; and let the people have a voice in it, first and 
last. A devout and tuneful vesper service, with a minimum 
of preaching and a maximum of song, would fill those waste 
places in our churches as nothing else could. Witness Ar- 
lington Street church on the afternoon of Christmas Sunday. 


We set our milk, and never skim it. It was so with the 
theatre meetings we held twenty-five years ago. It is so with 
our popular meetings to-day. Every third man in the con- 
gregations we gather in hall or on the Common should be a 
liberal churchman, friendly to the man on either side of him, 
and communicative about our churches and their ministers. 
No cream, no butter, is the law alike of church and dairy. 


If anybody wishes to see the Unitarian ideal of hell, let 
him visit the Sherborn Prison for Women, as we did on the 
last night of the year. Three hundred convicts, “ conscious 
of ignorance, sin, and shame,” kneeling, sorrowing, sobbing, 
yet hoping ever. Shut away from the sins that most easily 
beset them and blessed with a cheerful quiet, calmed, 
cleansed, busied, educated in useful arts, and accompanied 
by sisterly sympathy, control, and guidance,— such a hell as 
that is not unworthy of a heavenly Father’s love. 


The Outlook, in a wholesome article on “The Method of 
Christianity,” says that the “chief work of the Church is 
hygienic,— the creation of an atmosphere with moral ozone 
in it, the production of such a state of public sentiment that 
virtue will be easy and vice difficult; the presentation of an 
ideal before the community, which leads it on, step by step, 
ever higher and yet higher; the re-enforcement of the con- 
science, the faith, the hope, the love; the making men strong 
as Christ was strong, to live in the midst of temptations un- 
sujlied, able to be tempted, and yet without sin.” Amen, 
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“To know the love of God which passeth knowledge” is 
Paul’s grand contradiction in words. In view of the inade- 
quacy of all verbal statements to express or define the In- 
finite, why not take all creeds and formulas of the Eternal as 
suggestive symbols rather than hard-and-fast dogmas, and 
agree to let people who sing or say them enjoy their cele- 
bration of that which passeth knowledge? As it is, the dog- 
matists for and against the creeds only keep up a profitless 
game of battledore and shuttlecock, hitting and hitting back. 
Life is too short for such games,—at least, for men over 
fifty, the age when ministers are best fitted to preach. 


Capt. Mahan, in his argument for the possession of 
Hawaii by the United States, says that “comparative re- 
ligion teaches that creeds which reject missionary enterprise 
are foredoomed to decay.” He believes in missionary na- 
tions as well as missionary churches. “Can any one doubt 
that a cordial, if unformulated, understanding between the 
two chief states of English tradition, to spread freely without 
mutual jealousy and in mutual support, would greatly in- 
crease the world’s sense of happiness? How much poorer 
would the world have been, had Englishmen heeded the cau- 
tious hesitancy which now bids us reject every advance be- 
yond our own shore line!” 


The letter sent forth by the Lambeth Conference of 1897 
gives more space to foreign missions than to any other sub- 
ject. It rebukes the modern tendency to coquette with 
Mohammedanism and Buddhism, and accompanies the 
higher claims of Christianity with an earnest appeal for its 
more zealous diffusion. When such an unexpected witness 
as Julian Hawthorne sees no hope for India save in its con- 
version to Christianity, and the highest Japanese authority 
predicts the speedy decay of Buddhism in Japan, and when, 
in spite of the Mohammedan command for temperance, it 1s 
seen that greater purity and peace are found in Christian | 
lands without that commandment than in Moslem lands with 
it, it ought to give men pause before they surrender Chris- 
tian optimism to Buddhist pessimism, or fly from a Bible - 
with miraculous stories to the more incredible story of a 
miraculous book. Bibliolatry has never gone so far as 
Koran-idolatry has gone with its teaching of a book whose 
plates are in heaven. For a converting book on the subject 
of foreign mission,— converting, that is, from a distrust of 
such missions to confidence,— we recommend Mrs. Max- 
well’s story of the “ Bishop’s Conversion.” 


Pro and Con. 


Mr. Dole’s New Book. 


To the Editor of the Register : — 


I come to say a loud Amen to Mr. St. John’s letter con- 
cerning Mr. Dole’s “ Coming People.” That letter rebuked 
my own sloth and backwardness; for I had written a letter 
to the Register in my mind, but had never got it upon paper, 
and might never have done so, but for Mr. St. John’s encour- 
agement. Mr. Dole’s book seems to me one of the very 
best expressions of our thought and faith and hope that any 
one among us has put forth. I have read it with immense 
delight, and could wish that every one of our ministers might, 
not only read it, but soak his heart in it, ard then pass it 
along among his people, or, better still—for the laborer is 
worthy of his hire, encourage them to buy it for themselves. 
I am confident that I have sold some hundreds of good 
books, from first to last, by recommending them from my 
pulpit or mentioning them casually in my sermons; and I 
think we may often do more good in this way than by our 
own preaching. I commend it to my fellows in the ministry, 
and advise them to begin with Mr. Dole’s « Coming People,” 
after they haye discovered for themselves how very good 


it is, Joun W. CHapwick, 
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Crusaders. 


With leaping steeds and shrilling trumpet-blast, 
Glitter of spears and wind-blown banners blest, 
A cloud of dreams of deathless deed and hest 

In domes and deserts where the East was vast, 

Rode the Crusaders. Far they rode, and fast, 
From heathen hands the Sepulchre to wrest ; 
And kingdoms shook before their mighty quest, 

The bounds of empire changed as they swept past. 


To-day, where sound of sorrow has enticed, 
Fearless, afoot, through mire of field and fen, 
Armed only with the mail of love unpriced, 
Where hosts flame wide or darkness makes its den, 
The glad knights seek the Sepulchre of Christ 
Within the bodies and the souls of men! 
—Harriet Prescott Spoffard. 


Putting away Childish Things. 


BY DAVID S. JORDAN.* 


The ceremonies and customs of man rest on a basis of 
truth, else they would not endure. Man’s experience justi- 
fies them, else they would not be. Sometimes the custom 
outlasts the need for it. Imitation, the power of association, 
the strength of organization, give life to ceremonies long 
after they have ceased to stand for reality. When this is 
the case, it is because its foundation in human nature has 
been misunderstood. But, before we condemn any cere- 
mony or custom, we should study the basis on which it rests. 

In the great historic churches of Europe, in one way or 
another, the ceremony of confirmation is recognized. It is 
the thought in these churches that confirmation is the visible 
sign of the beginning of religious maturity. It means the 
putting away of childish things.. It means thé substitution 
of serious religious purpose for the unconsciousness of child- 
hood. In the preparation for confirmation, as I know the 
ceremony in many churches, both teacher and minister take 
part. The one tries to show the human side of a well- 
ordered life, the other its religious significance. Confirma- 
tion is not the cause of self-devotion, but it stands as its 
mark and testimony. It is the first of the chain of thought- 
ful and God-fearing days, the acts of which one by one go to 
build up character. 

Nor are the conditions which surround this ceremony with- 
out justification in human life. It is preceded by a period of 
sadness, unrest, uncertainty. It is followed by calmness and 
joy, the satisfaction of a definite purpose. The young man 
or woman has a feeling that “there is more in life than he 
had supposed.” It is richer and nobler than he had thought 
it, else he would have taken it seriously before. Yesterday 
the girl was a child, to-day she is a woman. To-day the boy 
is aman. And the growth of a purpose in the heart opens 
the doors to the growth of human love, the central force in 
the life of the normal man or woman. 

Of course, this is but a ceremony of form; and the girl 
who is confirmed is the same child she was yesterday. The 
boy is the same boy, with the same voice, the same dress, 
the same whims and weaknesses. 

This is true, of course; but it is not the whole truth. 
Bjornson tells the story of the girl who walked along the 
strand, so young, and thought of nothing on earth. But an 
artist came along, and painted the strand and the sea and 
the girl together. And then, as she went along the strand, 
she was so young no longer; and she thought of everything 
on earth. ‘This is the type of physical, mental, and spiritual 
change through which slowly or swiftly all must pass. 
Physiologists tell us that from twelve to sixteen years of age 
there is the most rapid change and growth. Children have 
about as many nerve-cells as adults; but these cells are 
simple, small, and unconnected. At the age of twelve to six- 
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teen, more or less, these cells grow rapidly, extend, and reach 
out in every direction. Their contradictory impulses fill the 
brain with a whirl of thoughts and desires, which are felt as 
vague pain and a conflict of spirit. It is the function of 
confirmation to reach out among these desires, to bring them 
into unison, and to bring from struggling incoherence the 
firm purposes of self-devotion and of self-restraint. 

For the only careful study of this period of life and its 
relation to religion we are indebted to Dr. Edwin Diller 
Starbuck. 

Conversion, says Dr. Starbuck, is “ primarily an unselfing. 
The first birth of the individual is into his own little world. 
The universe is organized around his own personality as a 
centre. Then a clash comes between the self and the 
whole.” The social will is stronger, and the individual must 
adjust his will to it. “At last, he begins to feel after the 
reality and worth of its spiritual content. He learns to 
submit and to be guided by a larger life outside his own. 
With new insight comes new beauty. Beauty and worth 
awaken love,— love for parents, kindred, kind, cosmic order, 
truth, spiritual life.’ And this change in the nature goes 
along with, and is the visible sign of, change in the brain 
and nerve-cells themselves. “The reorganization of nervous 
tissues furnishes the basis of new insight, the means of 
appreciation of the larger spiritual world.” 

This appreciation shows. itself in the love of duty, in the 
love of good, in the feeling that everything is in God’s hand, 
that all is well with the world, that we are all God’s offspring, 
and that we may help one another, and not live for our- 
selves alone. While this period is one which surely comes 
and which moves on rapidly, there are many who never 
become conscious of it, and whose “ growth in grace’ seems 
to have been unbroken from childhood to old age. 

With all this arises the danger that the ceremony may be 
taken for the thing itself. It sometimes ends in mere for- 
malism, and thus degenerates into intellectual and spiritual 
slavery. Many have learned through sad experience the un- 
reality of mere forms when the life itself is absent. 

The organization of the great historic churches and their 
association with the State has tended to deepen the impres- 
sion that the man is religious for the good of the church 
rather than that the Church should exist for the good of the 
man. 

It was to reach those who passed the period of confirma- 
tion without entering upon any form of the new life that the 
process of conversion was brought into play. ‘This, like the 
other, was no new thing. It was no modern discovery, but 
rests in the needs of human nature itself. It was that of the 
individualism of religion, of working out one’s own salvation. 
The idea of conversion is not that of confirming in the right 
way, but of turning about the one who is in the wrong way. 
To this end every force available has been brought to bear. 
The longer the individual has gone on the wrong track, the 
more force it requires to bring him on the right one. Hence 
the development of every influence that could come from the 
presence of numbers, from the power of song, from the fear 
of the wrath to come, from the hope of a material heaven, 
the dread of a material world of torment. And the result 
has been, in many cases, a turning about,— not an instanta- 
neous change of character, for character is the resultant of 
many actions, but an instantaneous change of direction. 
And this may be permanent or not, according to the strength 
of character of the individual who is affected, according to 
the undercurrents already at work, and according to the in- 
fluences which later may be brought into his life. 

Those who have dealt most wisely with this class of con- 
verts are those who have found from the beginning some- 
thing for them to do. It will not do to turn them over to 
the remorse which destroys nor to the mere sentimentalism 
or emotion which ends in nothing. They must be set to 


work. 


This the Salvation Army well understands, It deals with 
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the most hardened and degraded class of sinners, but from 
the moment of turning it furnishes something for them to do. 
The opium fiend can beat the big drum. The thief can sing 
of his pride to live in the service of the Lord, of his need to 
die in his army. For all religious determination must find 
an end outside of self. 

Christ said to Simon Peter: “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me? If thou lovest me, feed my lambs.” If he does 
not show his love by the helping of others, the golden mo- 
ment passes, and the work has to be done over again; and 
the same results cannot be reached again in the same way. 

Just as in the phenomena of confirmation there is a dan- 
ger of mere formalism, of inertia, of selfishness, of depend- 
ence on others, so in the process of conversion we have the 
danger of sterile emotion, of wrong emotion excited from 
time to time, and ending in nothing; or, in extreme cases, 
we have the danger of disturbance of the mental organism 
itself,— the danger of insanity. And we may notice, too, 
that physiologists have shown that the methods in a way 
suited for the dealing with adults, with men criminal or in- 
different to higher life, is wholly unfitted to the young or to 
those endowed with special sensitiveness. The methods 
which may be effective in dealing with the hardened sinner 
are crude and brutal in dealing with children. 

There are many ways in which the normal relation of the 
parts of the nervous system can be altered, just as there are 
many ways in which the time-keeping qualities of a watch 
may be destroyed. It is possible for us to alter the nature 
of the sensations that the brain should receive. It is possi- 
ble to deceive the brain by impressions of external things 
which do not exist. Men have long since learned to take 
advantage of this fact, to produce in the brain impressions 
of appearance avhen there is no appearance. This is the 
function of alcoholic stimulants. This is the function of tea, 
coffee, and the other alkaloids that make us feel well when 
we are not well, that give us comfort in feeling without com- 
fort in fact. In like manner the influence of narcotics tends 
to subdue sense impressions, giving an appearance of rest 
and quiet, which is as false as the feeling .of pleasure which 
alcohol excites. ‘There are other means of producing simi- 
lar conditions in the sensory relations of the brain. 

The influence of the excitement of others produces excite- 
ment in you, whether it have a cause or not. As a frightened 
horse will stampede a herd, so a frightened man may stam- 
pede an army. In like manner the various derangements 
which go under the name of hysteria are catching. The 
frenzy of mobs passes from man to man, and the whole 
mass is filled with the desire to kill. 

In the desire to produce results in the conversion of the 
wicked, men have ignorantly, sometimes wickedly, taken 
advantage of these facts. It is possible to produce a terri- 
ble excitement — which is of the nature of insanity — which 
bears no relation to religion, and cannot be worked out into 
healthful life. The intellect and will may be put to sleep, 
and there may be evil derangements of the motor apparatus. 
This shows itself in fantastic actions, or rigidity of muscles, 
or in the absence of any power to act at all. When the 
young are brought into violent excitement which shows it- 
self in such ways as this, incalculable mischief may be done. 

Religion worthy of the name is an expression of the high- 
est sanity. Religion of one form or another must be the 
central axis of a worthy life. But mere emotion without pur- 
pose of action is not religion. Excitement of the nerves for 
the mere pleasure of excitement has no ennobling influence. 
It tends to weaken the will, to enfeeble the mind, to produce 
that condition of spiritual lassitude which shows itself in 
chronic conversion. When one “falls from grace” readily, 
he has not far to fall. Yet even these are entitled to gentle 
judgment. They would have fallen further if left to them- 
selves. 

- But I am myself too much of a Puritan to believe that we 
can safely or righteously use religious emotion as a source of 
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personal pleasure. The happiness of a religious man comes 
from the fact that he has done his part in the work of the 
world, that he has followed his ideals, borne his burdens, and 
received the reward which always comes to him who has 
loved much and has wrought his love into deeds. The 
warmth of love knows no chill nor lassitude. Fevers and 
chills are alike symptoms of disease. It is certain that 
chronic religious excitement is destructive to the higher life. 
The great efforts put forth to save the sinner should not be 
used as a means of dissipation for those who believe them- 
selves to be saints. ; 

The lesson to us is that one should be temperate in all 
things; that religion shows itself in lofty ideals steadily fol- 
lowed, in a clean life, and in a pure heart. Sterile emotions 
are not religion; and hysteria, of the same nature as drunk- 
enness, may be even more dangerous, because it is insidious, 
and because it may seem to come under the protection of 
the honored church. 

There is no right way for the development of all men. 
Each one must live his own life, pass through his own 
changes. He can be helped by others, but this help must 
be given to him wisely; and in this connection the work of 
the preacher has an importance few of us realize. He is to 
deal with the most delicate part of the nature of man,— the 
part that is most easily injured by bunglers, which can be 
most helped by the influence of true piety. To teach young 
men and women the way of life, we need the noblest, wisest, 
and purest men in the calling of the ministry. In the hands 
of the minister is the moulding of souls for the long, sweet, 
helpful life that now is, and, as we hope, for the life that is 
to come. 


Hawait. 


BY REV. GEORGE L. CHANEY. 

A map and a little imagination are all that are needed 
to show the singular importance of those eleven islands in 
the mid-Pacific which make up the Hawaiian Archipelago. 
“The distance from Hong Kong on the west of Hawaii to 
Panama on the east is 9,580 miles; and it is 4,400 miles 
from Unalaska, the first port north of Hawaii, to Tahiti, the 
first port on the south; and in all that vast expanse,” says a 
recent. writer, “there is only one spot where a ton of coal, a 
pound of bread, or a drink of water can be obtained, and 
that spot is Hawaii.” It seems as if these islands had been 
mercifully dropped from heaven, or, speaking more scientifi- 
cally, upheaved from below, in order to make the Pacific 
Ocean navigable. Like an oasis which harbors the ships 
of the desert, this land of springs and fresh pastures offers 
rest and refreshment to the caravans of the sea. It is the 
half-way house of commerce and the convenient coaling and 
recruiting station of effective naval operations. Whoever 
holds these islands holds the key to the North Pacific. In 
this opinion such competent authorities as the London Zimes 
and Capt. Mahan of the United States Navy agree. 

The history of Hawaii and its conversion from barbarism 
to civilization, through the labors of American missionaries, 
is a twice-told tale. What is not so well known, although it 
might be taken for granted, is the hereditary loyalty of the 
descendants of these early missionaries to the best interests 
of the aboriginal Hawaiians. ‘These men, like their fathers 
before them, are the governing power in these islands. This 
is so well understood that all who uphold the present re- 
public of Hawaii are known as the missionary party, whether 
they come of missionary stock or not. If two generations of 
service — the one of self-sacrificing labor, the other of intel- 
ligent devotion to Hawaiian development —may make a 
claim to confidence, these mission families have earned the 
right to their influence. Without it there is no reason to 
believe that the Hawaiian Islands would be any better off 
than their Polynesian cousins in the South Seas. 
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When the missionaries landed in Hawaii in 1820, they 
found that the king and the high priest had voluntarily given 
up idolatry; and the isles were literally waiting for God's 
word. ' How Christianity, as these men preached and applied 
it, delivered the Hawaiian from savagery, superstition, and 
brutality, is a part of established history; and nothing but 
ungenerous prejudice would seek to dim this bright page in 
the story of foreign missions. A million dollars were given 
by the United States to the support of this work; and the 
education and comparative elevation of the Hawaiian people 
have been the result. To realize what this means, we have 
only to imagine the Indians of North America, after five 
times as long an apprenticeship, converted to Christianity, 
taught in public schools, settled on lands held in severalty, 
pursuing industrial occupations, and quietly obedient to just 
authority. 

In 1853, at the end of thirty-three years of maintenance, 
the American Board withdrew their support and control of 
these missions; and the native churches, over fifty in num- 
ber, became self-supporting and self-governing. It is worth 
noting that the withdrawal of the American control of the 
church in Hawaii was followed by a lamentable diminution 
of its efficiency and power, so that it became necessary to 
resume in part the religious protectorate by the American 
churches to prevent the natives from relapsing into idolatry 
and confusion. 

The Hawaiians are a childlike race, retaining many of the 
charms of childhood together with its incapacity for self-care. 
High-spirited, kind-hearted, hospitable, generous, and, when 
they are not crossed, amiable, they are also proud, self-com- 
placent, and jealous of any invasion of their rights. Hawaii 
for the Hawaiians is their popular watchword, and not less 
popular because they can no longer maintain it. Outnum- 
bered by Asiatic immigrants and overshadowed by the para- 
mount interests of American and European planters and 
capitalists, sensible men among them see the impossibility of 
restricting governmental control to men of Hawaiian blood. 
The population has diminished from 130,313 in 1832 to 
89,900 in 1890, and of these only 40,622 are Hawaiians; 
and, of these, 8,o00 are half-castes. In the near future the 
only inhabitants of Hawaii will be half-castes or of foreign 
blood, and then the control of the islands will go to one 
foreign power or another. ‘To-day the island interests of the 
United States so far exceed those of any other nation that 
no other great power thinks of competing with us there. 
The imports of Hawaii from this country exceed those of all 
other countries put together, and the bulk of its exports 
come to America. Sugar, coffee, rice, hides, wool, all come 
here. Under the quickening influence of the Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1876 the trade between the islands and the 
United States has increased tenfold, so that to-day Hawaii 
stands second on the list of Pacific lands with which San 
Francisco has commercial relations. 

It is one of the foremost illustrations of the obstinacy with 
which untravelled people stick to their first impressions that 
the average American on the Atlantic seaboard still thinks 
of Hawaii as one of the cannibal islands where human flesh 
is secretly devoured and staring idols are worshipped with 
human sacrifices. They would open their eyes if they could 
visit Honolulu and see how level with the times its modern 
conveniences are. It is the largest patron of the telephone 
in the world. With a population of 24,000, Honolulu has 
1,300 telephone instruments in use, or 1 to every 18 people. 
Streets and houses are lighted by electricity. Cars and 
carriages are at the traveller’s service. The involuntary 
exclamation of strangers is that this is an American city. If 
they remain long enough, and secure an entrance to the 
society of Honolulu, they will be even more agreeably im- 
pressed with its various and charming character. Chosen 
representatives of every foreign nation unite with educated 
natives to form a society which has no American parallel 
outside of Washington. And beyond the city, not only 
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among the planters, but in the native population of the coun- 
Se the traveller finds a courteous, friendly people, whose 

pany is always a protection and a pleasure, and never a 
cause for fear. There is not a tramp, a beggar, or a poor- 
house in all Hawaii. Education is compulsory. A public 
school system is in force which gives an education in Eng- 
lish and the elementary studies to every child of school age. 
The present government isa constitutional republic, known 
and formally acknowledged by all the great powers of the 
world. _ Candid witnesses, of foreign and native birth, agree 
that it is the best government they have ever known on the 
islands. If it could be maintained indefinitely, there would 
be no necessity for seeking any other. The ex-queen herself 
has formally declared that the government of the republic of 
Hawaii is the lawful government of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and has renounced for herself and her heirs and successors 
all claims to the late monarchy. All natives and naturalized 
citizens who can read and write Hawaiian or English, pay 
their taxes, and take the oath of allegiance, are entitled to 
vote for members of the lower house. There is a property 
qualification added for those who elect senators. Massachu- 
setts has the same educational test, and Rhode Island im- 
poses a property qualification on her voters. Asiatics are 
excluded from voting, for the same reasons which keep them 
out of American politics. While we should welcome the day 
when men of all nations would be eligible to American citi- 
zenship, we could not safely antedate that period; nor 
should we expect of Hawaii a political hospitality which we 
do not practise ourselves. A plebiscite of her present popu- 
lation, which includes 46,000 Chinese and Japanese, would 
swamp the 31,000 full-blooded Hawaiians, and deliver their 
country to Asiatic control. 

The only stable and competent government they have 
ever known has been that which was formed for them and 
administered with them by American missionaries and their 
fellow-laborers. ‘Those were picked men,—the Brighams, 
Armstrongs, Judds, Alexanders, Thurstons, Lymans, Coans, _ 
Doles, and others,—seed-corn out of the best granary of 
character this world has ever seen; and their kind is in their 
sons. President Dole is nothing, if not honest. He left the 
bench of Hawaii to accept the perilous post of president, 
and he did it for the sake of that justice to which he was 
pledged and which he ‘had administered faithfully. He and 
many of his associates were taught from their youth to 
regard the Hawaiian people as their wards, to whose welfare 
they were consecrated. They are Hawaiian-born themselves, 
and none are more loyal than they to the good of their land. 
At a critical hour they rescued that land from a government - 
which was opening the national doors to rum, opium, and 
the lottery,—three evils that would have destroyed the 
liberty, the fortunes, and the manhood of the common 
people, and which had abrogated the constitution it had 
sworn to support. 

We do not see how any friend of Hawaii or of republican 
government can desire a return of the outgrown and dis- 
qualified Hawaiian monarchy. An unlimited republic would 
soon perish by the “consent of the governed.” The present 
limited republic cannot live forever. A joint protectorate 
of European powers has been tried elsewhere, and succeeded 
nowhere. It succeeds no better when America becomes a 
partner in the triumvirate. Witness Samoa. Possession 
by some great power capable of defending it from the mis- 
use of others, and willing to hold it for their legitimate uses, 
seems to be the only solution of the Hawaiian question. 


The times in which we live are great,—so great that we 
can hardly conceive them great enough, so great that we, old 
and young, cannot be great and good and brave and hard- 
working enough ourselves, if we do not wish to appear quite 
unworthy of the times in which our lot has been cast.— Max 


Miller. 
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The Poets of Old Israel. 


Old Israel’s readers of the stars, 

I love them best. Musing, they read, 
In embers of the heavenly hearth, 

High truths were never learned below. 
They asked not of the barren sands, 
They questioned not that stretch of death ; 
But upward from the humble tent 

They took the stairway of the hills. 
Upward they clomb, bold in their trust, 
To pluck the glory of the stars. 

Faith falters, knowledge does not know, 
Fast, one by one, the phantoms fade; 
But that strange light, unwavering, lone, 
Grasped from the lowered hand of God, 


Abides, quenchless forevermore. 
— John Vance Cheney. 


Che Pulpit. 


Education in Morals. 


BY REV. EDWARD FE. HALE. 


“The wisdom that is from above.’? — EpisTLk OF JAMES iii. 17. 


I spent a part of the summer months in the summer 
school at Philadelphia and the summer school at Amherst, 
with the purpose of meeting the remarkable bodies of 
teachers there, and conversing with them on the moral 
education which is given in the public schools. I delivered 
some lectures on this subject in both these places,— lectures 
which went much more into detail on the subject than is 
possible for me in speaking of it now. 

Those lectures have brought me in correspondence with 
a number of gentlemen and ladies, who have made sugges- 
tions of the first value in this important matter. And I like 
to say that the intense and earnest interest taken by a very 
large number of accomplished teachers in working out the 
very difficult problems of our public school system have 
given me great encouragement in this matter. I think those 
men and women who say bitter things about the godlessness 
of the public school system would revise their judgment and 
prune down their statements if they could have such expe- 
rience as I have had. 

I took occasion, two or three times last winter, to 
speak on different subjects which bear on this matter of 
private and public education. I return to the general sub- 
ject now precisely because I know more about it than I 
did then. 


My correspondence ranges from letters from the most 
modest and inexperienced kindergarten teachers round to 
a very careful statement by a distinguished officer as to the 
system at West Point,— its theory and practice. As I have 
said, I have not a letter which does not express the most 
eager interest in the subject involved. How are we to make 
men and women — good men and women — out of the boys 
and girls whom the State gives into the charge of our public 
schools? 

Observe that people think this question is complicated by 
the steady refusal of the State to admit what is called relig- 
ious instruction in the schools, so far as that instruction has 
anything to do with the ecclesiastical distinctions of the 
country. 

It is also complicated by the distinction between instruc- 
tion and education and the ignorance which exists regarding 
this distinction. Nine-tenths of the discussion in school 

‘committee boards and among supervisors of education is 
devoted to the business of instruction ; that is, what particu- 
lar facts shall be fixed in the memories of the children. On 
the other hand, fully nineteen-twentieths of the effort made 
by conscientious teachers is in this line,— not of instruction, 
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but of education. How shall these children grow up in an 
all-around life, loving God and loving man, and eager to do 
their duty? 

It is very easy to see that you may have a very good boy 
or a very good girl, kind, honorable, and true, who has a 
very bad verbal memory, and cannot remember whether Ed- 
ward IV. came before Richard I]. or not. It is very easy 
to see, on the other hand, that you may have a boy of very 
quick memory, who can repeat the names of the Roman 
emperors for four centuries, and yet that that same boy may 
steal glass tubes in the laboratory or tell lies on the playground. 
You call one of these a good boy, and you call the other 
a good scholar. From this unfortunate double use of the 
word “good,” immense confusion comes in. 

I have a right to say that you never see a report of a 
school committee or a board of school supervisors which is 
not more or less injured by a vagueness in this regard. For 
a good instance — of some importance — you will remember, 
that in most schools, where there is any recognized rank 
given, the boy who can recite best is called the first boy in 
the class. He has the first seat given to him. The boy 
who recites worst. has the lowest seat in the class. He 
is called the foot of the class. In cruel schools he is 
called a dunce or a fool. But, usually, this boy may be the 
best boy in the school. He may observe the Golden Rule, 
and do unto others as he would have others do unto him. 
He may be true, generous, brave, kind, and unselfish. He 
is put at the foot of the class, not because he is bad, but 
because he is slow. His memory is not retentive, or his 
recitation is not prompt, quick, and showy. 

I found all the teachers whom I met much interested in 
the letter which I am going to read to you from a distin- 
guished officer in our army. 

«« At the military academy at West Point, character, honor, 
truth, obedience, order, morality, and bravery are qualities 
which are promptly recognized; and ‘Conduct,’ which in- 
cludes all of these attributes of true manhood, counts largely 
in class standing and in the selection of cadet officers. , 

“‘T have in my mind now two army officers, who, when 
cadets, were at the head of their classes in studies, but who 
never got higher in military rank than the position of a pri- 
vate, and who, on account of demerit, graduated, respectively, 
number three and number five in their classes. 

“T have known many cases of cadets, who, although below 
the middle of the class in scientific studies, were high cadet 
officers on account of their good conduct and soldierly quali- 
fications. 

“In studies and in the recitation-room, military rank does 
not count, and cadets take their seats according to class rank 
in studies; but the moment the companies are formed, or 
the battalion forms for any military exercise, then the cadet 
officers take command, and the foot man in a class may 
command the head man, from the fact that he has won his 
chevrons by his good conduct and soldierly qualities. 

“ Officers of my age will remember a class at the academy 
where the position of sergeant major, the highest military 
rank in the class, was held by a splendid young soldier, 
whose class standing was below the middle of the class. 

“It often happens that the ablest men in the class are 
among the most soldierly and the most orderly. This 
brings these men to the best positions as cadet officers, but 
scientific ability alone will not help them. They must have 
the other qualities we have mentioned, or they remain 
privates in the ranks during the entire four years. 

‘“ Rank brings with it privileges. Misuse of rank, careless- 
ness, or inattention, breach of regulations of almost any kind, 
promptly takes away the chevrons; and the cadet captain of 
to-day may be a cadet private in the ranks to-morrow, and 
some good private may be wearing a lieutenant’s chevrons, 
while a good lieutenant has been promoted to a captain. 

“There is no place on earth where an untruthful man, a 
coward, or a thief, will sooner be detected and driven from 
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the society of the honorable men around him than at West 
Point. se? ; 

“In the cadet mess hall, military rank, not class rank, takes 
precedence. ‘The first captain is in absolute command, and 
he is often below the middle of his class in his studies. 
Social standing at home, wealth, official prominence of 
relatives, cut no figure at West Point. In the class above 
mine at the academy the first captain was the son of a coun- 
try farmer. He was beloved by all who knew him; and, after 
a magnificent career during the war of the Rebellion, he 
fell a victim to yellow fever while on duty at Mobile. 
On the other hand, some of us remember a man whose 
family were prominent; but his character was such that he 
was despised by all, and was obliged to leave the acad- 
emy at the end of two years.” 

I read this letter, even in its details, because it illustrates, 
better than I could do, the distinction between Instruction 
and Education. By instruction, you are merely teaching 
facts,— say that twelve times thirteen are one hundred and 
fifty-six, or that salt may be made from so many parts of acid, 
so many of sodium, or that the French word for boy is 
garcon. But education is the exercising the powers of the 
boy and girl, and training them so that they shall become, 
he a first-rate man, she a first-rate woman. Do this, if you 
can, while you are piling the facts into the memory. 

But remember all along that what you are for, what the 
great public school system is for, what our Sunday-school 
system, hardly smaller than the other, is for, what best of all 
home life and home training are for, is that the boy may 
become a man and the girl a woman,—man and woman 
worthy of the name, children of God, like him and working 
with him. 

I ought to say, in passing, that what is called the New 
Education troubles itself too much about mere facts, which 
may often be left to take care of themselves. 

The wise teacher is he who teaches the central and im- 
portant facts, and lets the unimportant wait till they are 
needed. The danger of the New Education, so called, is in 
this direction, and that the pupil will make the fatal mistake 
of supposing that, because he knows a vast number of facts, 
he is able to use them promptly and well. Such a man is 
rightly called a learned fool. Now the Education, which 
is so much more important than Instruction, involves the 
strength of will, by which the boy conquers temptation ; the 
love of law, by which he obtains the infinite alliance; the 
sense of companionship, of mutual life, by which he teaches 
and learns, gives and takes, and enlists in the great company. 
“T am not alone, for the Father is with me.” 


For all this, of course home is the best school of the three. 
Happy the boy or girl who grows up in a home where per- 
haps a dozen ages, a dozen temperaments, work and enjoy 
side by side. There is no other such school of life, no such 
teachers, no such learners, as these may be. Why people 
ever send boys and girls — who are really boys and girls — 
to places where they can only imitate such homes is at first 
always a question of surprise. Happy the boy who is much 
with his father, whose father first lifted him on the saddle 
and taught him how to ride, whose father took him into the 
water and taught him how to swim. Happy the girl who 
has spent long mornings with her mother, gardening, walk- 
ing, stitching on long seams, reading aloud or listening, 
joining in the common life of the family, and so of the world. 
There is no gymnasium for the exercise of the noblest 
faculties of our nature like the discipline in joy and sorrow, 
in work and play, of a large family. S 

You will all say, “Amen!” when I say this. Now it is 
possible — though it is difficult — to transfer these agencies 
—all of them moral agencies—to the school-room, and 
better yet to the playground. It is difficult where we ab- 
surdly give fifty scholars to the charge of one teacher, as 
we do in Boston. My own belief is that fifteen is the largest 
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number which can be placed under one person’s charge to 
advantage. And, if you made. that arrangement, I think 
three hours would be quite long enough for your daily school 
term. But let it be fifteen or fifty, do not lose the advantage 
of “ Together.” Let the « intimacy ” and “ companionship ” 
help, and not hinder. Let the tone of honor in the school 
quicken and give strength to the whole camaraderie. Tn 
recitation let the funny boy light up the dull routine, and the 
steady boy give dignity to it, and the careful boy give accu- 
racy, and the poetic boy drag the dull carriage out of the 
ruts. Any one of us can teach this boy or girl more facts in 
an hour than he will learn at school in two. But we send 
the boy and girl to school that in the companionship of that 
little world the boy may learn to be gentle, and become a 
gentle man; that he may grow in grace, and become not 
simply graceful, but honorable,— truly courageous,— and 
deal equally with all, as he would be dealt by. In the soci- 
ety and domestic economy of the school he may and ought 
to grow into the noble social order, the method of life, the 
heartiness and manliness of the society and economy of the 
world. 


And all that I say of education at home and education at 
school comes into my answer to half the questions which, 
perhaps, exasperated those who heard them in a recent 
Sunday-school convention. It is true — pity ’tis, ’tis true — 
that in our Sunday-schools we have forty hours in the year, 
and only forty hours, given in theory to the great realities of 
life. 

The day school claims forty hours in a week for arith- 
metic, for German and French and Latin and Greek, and 
takes them pitilessly; and the poor Sunday-school has forty 
hours in the year assigned to it with a certain jealousy as to 
them. Our first business is to show to the boys and girls 
that an hour a week is enough, if it inspire the forty hours of 
work, the forty hours of play,— yes, and the hours of sleep 
which are to follow. We begin the week of play, of work, 
of lonely life, and of social life by coming as near to God as 
we can, that he may be close to us in school, on the play- 
ground, at the theatre, at the dance, when we walk on the 
beach with Mr. Grabau, when we listen to Sousa’s band at 
the Institute. For we are God’s children. He is our life. 
This the little children can take in who cannot read the 
catechism. This the young men can take in who are study- 
ing the Constitution of their country. If a girl bring me an 
arrow-head for the Sunday-school museum, we will try, before 
we are done, that all of the children shall be more apt to 
trace the hand of God in history. If they repeat the twenty- 
third psalm together, they shall the better be able to bear 
the trials of the playground or the school-room, because they 
know that they have the guidance and help of the living 
God, who is our loving Father. Half an hour is enough for 
such inspiration. If I see the lightning, and know whence it 
comes, the flash does not need a long swing of the pendulum. 

Together here in church, or in the services of the schools, 
we seek God, thank him yet, talk to him yet, listen to him 
yet. This power who makes for righteousness; this power 
who shines in the sunshine and whispers in the breeze,— he 
is no stranger to the little girl or the little boy. He is no 
stranger to me. Iam no stranger to him. Why? His life 
is mine. My life is his. My little pet shall go to school 
to-morrow better able to bear her little burdens and her 
brother’s burdens, and her sister’s, because some word of 
love here has made her glad. Some echo of the air of the 
hymn that she sang with the boys and girls around her shall 
come home to her to make her brave in one of the struggles 
of puzzling lesson. For our business with her here is not 
simply to teach her that Herod was not Paul or that Paul 
was not Peter. We have better than that to do. We shall 
hope, we shall pray, we shall determine, that the hour these 
children spend together shall make them more strong in 
faith, more sure in hope, and, best of all, more glad in love. 
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Spiritual Life. 


It may indeed be more blessed to give than to receive ; 
but, when the former luxury is not within one’s honest reach, 
it is blessed, too, to receive from those one thoroughly loves. 
George S. Merriam. 


Ba 


You can help your fellow-men. 
low-men. But the only way you can help them is by being 
the noblest and the best man that it is possible for you to 
be.— Phillips Brooks. 

ed : 

By doing each duty fully as it comes, we qualify for more 
light and greater aptitude for succeeding duties. Faithful- 
ness day by day in small things will make us keen to recog- 
nize the divine voice with reference to greater things.— 
Chapman. 

wt 

There is such a thing as a worldly spirit, and there is such 
a thing as an unworldly spirit; and, according as we par- 
take of the one or the other, the savor of the sacrifice of our 
lives is ordinary, commonplace, poor, and base, or elevat- 
ing, invigorating, useful, noble, and holy.— Dean Stan/ey. 


& 


It is this feeling of infiniteness that we crave, that we be- 
lieve in, and sometimes, though rarely, find in human friend- 
ship. The deepest love leads us through and beyond itself 
into the Infinite Heart, whose calm throbbing steadies us 
with the permanence and peace of eternity.— Zucy Larcom. 


a 


Who would come to others’ aid 
Must the price of grief have paid ; 
Who would play the pilot’s part 
Must the way have got by heart ; 
Who would be another’s guide 
Must by pain be qualified. 
— Ella Fuller Maitland. 
Jt 


In the life of the spirit which Jesus opens to us, it is as if 
everything fell away from us. Nothing has value save as it 
is new-found in the love and thought of God. All human 
relationships are sweeter, tenderer, and more sacred. God, 
having become first in our lives, with himself gives us all 
things anew, and then the forsaking, the renouncing, that 
seemed so hard, reveals itself as the open doorway for our 
entrance into the measureless liberty of the heavenly life — 
Philip Moxom. 


New York Letter. 


With the passing of the old year there vanished the cor- 
porate existence of one large city (Brooklyn) and seven small 
towns; and with the coming of the new year there was 
brought into corporate life the Greater New York, a city of 
three and a half millions of population, with an annual ex- 
penditure for the support of the various branches of its gov- 
ernment of seventy-five millions of dollars, and a new and 
untried charter, the whole vast organization being subject 
to a Tammany administration of its affairs for the next four 
years. 

The farewell to the old city and the old year was, more 
than usually, a noisy and spectacular affair. At precisely 
twelve o’clock the flag of the Greater New York was raised 
over the City Hall. It was hoisted by the mayor of San 
Francisco, more than three thousand miles away, by means 
of electricity. At the same instant thirty-seven search-lights 
concentrated their radiance on the new flag, while a salute of 
one hundred guns and five hundred bombs was discharged 
in the near neighborhood. Music from two bands, a chorus 


You must help your fel- 
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of one thousand voices, chimes rung at old Trinity and in 
other church spires, fireworks, and tin horns helped to make 
the necessary noise which every New Year’s eve in New 
York keeps one awake, willy-nilly. 

The reformers who were beaten at the last election have 
not silently resigned themselves to the inevitable, and Mayor 
Van Wyck and his supporters get daily some hard whacks © 
from the tongues and pens of their opponents. For the 
most part, in view of the record of the Tammany organiza- 
tion, the unvarnished truths it is hearing are none too severe 
and condemnatory. But it has recently received a rebuff of 
which one might say the same as Tennyson in his memoirs 
says of a pamphlet, written by an unfriendly critic of his 
early poems and entitled “ Criticism and Taste,” “ it was par- 
ticularly remarkable for the want of either.” The rebuff 
came from a quarter from which a more Christian spirit, if 
not a sounder judgment, is reasonably expected. The pastor 
of a Baptist church in this city was one of many other 
benevolent persons to whom Tammany sarcastically sent a 
share of its surplus campaign funds. The reverend gentle- 
man not only refused the gift for his deserving poor, for 
whom, if starving, he said he would not use it, but sent it 
back to Tammany with a letter of stinging rebuke, weighted 
down with menacing texts. He certainly proved himself 
capable of meeting Tammany on its own ground. 

Of the city officials whose terms expired with the old year, 
the passing of none is more regrettable than that of Col. 
Waring. As street commissioner, he has transformed a 
wholly inefficient and costly service into an economical and 
an efficient one. Two more years in his office, and he would 
have perfected his system of street cleaning, he somewhat 
sadly states. It will be a great shame not to have him 
reappointed by the new mayor, and in no way will Mr. 
Van Wyck encounter more righteous wrath than in any 
attempt he may make to turn back to the old methods of 
running the street-cleaning department. Having once en- 
joyed the comforts and the sanitary benefits of clean streets, 
we shall never submit to a return to the old dirty order of 
things. : 

The old Board of Estimate and Apportionment, which has 
been shorn of all but its financial duties under the consolida- 
tion act, did one or two noticeably praiseworthy things 
before it died. One of these was to make an appropriation 
of $10,000 for the Vacation Schools of the city. These 
schools have been mentioned before in the New York letter. 
The paradoxical name that they bear may make another 
word of explanation necessary. During the hot months of 
July and August, when the children of the well-to-do and 
rich are enjoying a school vacation in the country or in 
healthy residences, the children of the poor are running the 
streets to escape from their miserable and uncomfortable 
homes. It is these children that the Vacation Schools have 
gathered in, and profitably and pleasurably employed for the 
six weeks of the heated season during the last four years. 
The public school buildings are used. Teaching in the 
ordinary sense is abolished, text-books being banished, and 
manual training in various forms taking its place. It cost 
$1,000 a season to run a school; and so we are assured of 
having at least ten schools this coming year, with as many 
more as our benevolent and generous public, always prompt 
to respond when the appeal is in a good cause, contributes 
the funds for. : 

This same old board made some very liberal appropria- 
tions for the support of the various free libraries of the city. 
The public interest in libraries is now very keen, owing to 
the fact that ground will be broken soon in Bryant Park for 
the great New York Public Library of the Astor-Lenox- 
Tilden foundation. It is certainly a triumph for Messrs. 
Cartre & Hastings that their plan for the building was ac- 
cepted out of scores of others. These gentlemen are the 
architects also of the new building for the Academy of De- 
sign. Their portraits, which have been widely published, 
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show them both to be young men. Their accepted plan for 
the new library building exhibits great stateliness of design, 
and yet it provides for every requirement of a great modern 
library. Its interior plan has one superiority not possessed, 
it is claimed, by any other library building in the country. 
The reading-room is placed on the third floor,— reached by 
numerous elevators,— above the book-stacks, and away from 
the noise of the throng of book-borrowers. 

The ministerial changes in these Middle States have been 
more numerous than usual of late. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot is 
about to leave Brooklyn to begin his duties as secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association. Rey. Frank S. C. 
Wicks follows Mr. Eliot to the “hub of the universe,” or 
rather its suburb, Brighton. Rev. D. M. Wilson, by a happy 
opposing current, is brought to Brooklyn, and will be in- 
stalled in Unity Church January 23. Away from Salt Lake 
City comes Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson to Buffalo, and from 
California Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce to Ithaca. Orange 
will announce its choice of a minister within a few days. 

Meantime it is a great satisfaction to state that All Souls’ 
Church is prospering wonderfully under its new pastor, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, whose coming to the metropolis has: been 
a great re-enforcement to our already splendid corps of min- 
isters. A great furore among the evangelicals is being ex- 
cited by Dr. Savage’s series of sermons on “ Our Unitarian 
Gospel.” They have been masterpieces of logic and elo- 
quence, and therefore all the more exasperating to those who 
are still trying to cling to the old theology. A good many 
orthodox ministers have endeavored in their pulpits and in 
the press to answer Dr. Savage, but their replies have only 
exhibited more clearly the shaky foundations on which they 
are standing. The temper they have manifested, and the 
extreme anxiety they have shown in their endeavors to defend 
their position and make counter-attacks on Dr. Savage, indi- 
cate that they appreciate the fact that there is a wide-spread 
interest in Unitarianism among the thoughtful people of 
their own congregations, and that, unless they can stem the 
rising tide of liberal thought, the case of Orthodoxy is, in- 
deed, a hopeless one. The cause of Unitarianism in New 
York never looked brighter and more full of promise than 
now. 

There are two coming events which are being awaited by 
lovers of art and good things, as the most delectable feasts 
that the season will have to offer. One is the coming 
exhibition at the American Art Galleries of the pictures of 
the late Mr. William H. Stewart, an American who lived 
most of his life in Paris. His collection was one of the 
notable things in art in that city. In addition to master- 
pieces by many other artists, it is rich in paintings by the 
famous Spaniard, Fortuny, and contains his “ Arab Fantasia,” 
which is described as a marvel of technique and coloring. 
The exhibition opens on January 25, and at its close the 
pictures will be sold. M. A. M. 


Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. 


Samuel Atkins Eliot was born in Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 
24, 1862. His grandfather, whose name he bears, is well 
remembered as a public-spirited citizen of Boston, and for 
three terms mayor of the city. His father is President Eliot 
of Harvard. Mr. Eliot’s mother was the daughter of Rev. 
Ephraim Peabody, the beloved minister of King’s Chapel ; 
and Rev. H. W. Bellows, Rev. H. W. Foote, and Rev. F. G. 
Peabody are his uncles by birth or marriage. Mr. Eliot 
graduated at Harvard in 1884, and after a short journey in 
Europe entered the Divinity School. -After two years of 
study there, desiring to test his capacity for the active work 
of the ministry before finishing his education, he volunteered 
for missionary service; and Dr. Reynolds, then secretary of 
the Association, invited him to become his travelling com- 
panion in a missionary journey to the North-west and the Pa- 
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cific Coast. They travelled together for two months, visiting 
the churches, holding missionary meetings, and attending 
conferences; and, when Dr. Reynolds returned to Boston, 
he left Mr. Eliot to take charge of the newly gathered society 
in Seattle, Wash. This was pioneer work; and the young 
minister, not yet ordained, was his own janitor and choir- 
master in the hall hired for the use of the new society. For 
all his combined services he received a cash salary of one 
dollar a day; but during the winter the little society grew 
and strengthened, a church was organized, its various activ- 
ities established, and a lot of land purchased for the future 
building. 

In the spring of 1888 Mr. Eliot returned East, stopping to 
preach under Mr. Wendte’s direction in several of the new 
churches in California and visiting the scenes of his future 
work in Salt Lake City and Denver. During the summer of 
that year, unwilling to be idle, he gave his services to a little 
group of people in the village of West Gouldsboro, Me.; and 
his preaching in the school-house there resulted in the organ- 
izing and building of a union church. The summer work 
thus begun has, with the co-operation of neighbors, broad- 
ened every year since until there are in the neighborhood of 
Mr. Eliot’s summer home at Mt. Desert some half a dozen 
summer churches which are gathered into the Hancock Con- 
ference, of which Mr. Eliot has been secretary since its origin 
in 1889. 

In the fall of 1888 Mr. Eliot returned to the Divinity 
School, and took the degree of Master of Arts at Commence- 
ment, 1889. Soon after he accepted a call to Unity Church, 
Denver, Col., and was ordained there on Nov. 10, 1889. 
There followed a happy and prosperous ministry of four 
years. Mr. Eliot was quickly drafted into public service, 
and was associated with many of the benevolent and educa- 
tional enterprises in the city. Among the offices he held was 
that of president of the Associated Charities, a post of 
great responsibility under the Denver system. A State Con- 
ference of Charities was organized and met annually at 
Unity Church, and the National Conference of Charities met 
there in 1892. 

When Mr. Eliot went to Colorado, he was the only settled 
Unitarian minister between Kansas on the one hand and 
California on the other,— nearly half the breadth of the 
continent. He set himself to rally the scattered liberal 
forces in the mountain States and Territories, and during the 
first year of his ministry organized at Denver the Rocky 
Mountain Conference. It seemed almost ridiculous to form 
a conference out of two churches, one minister, and a few 
individual Unitarians scattered over a vast country; but 
results justified the zeal that dared to attempt the seemingly 
impossible. A State missionary was put into the field, 
churches were started at Colorado Springs and Salt Lake 
City, and before Mr. Eliot left Colorado the conference 
counted eight churches and nine ministers. During all the 
time that Mr. Eliot was president of this Conference Mrs. 
Eliot was Western vice-president of the National Alliance. 

In 1893 Mr. Eliot was called to the First Unitarian 
Church in Brooklyn. The call was accepted; and he was 
installed on May 10, 1893. In Brooklyn, as in Denver, Mr. 
Eliot has taken an active part in public affairs, and has been 
in demand as a speaker on various civic occasions. He is 
president of the Free Kindergarten Association, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bureau of Charities, Corresponding Secretary of 
the New England Society, and ‘director in the Long Island 
Historical Society. In spite of the multifarious duties of the 
minister of a strong city parish he has maintained his active 
interest in denominational affairs. He is a director of the 
Middle States Conference and of the Sunday School Union 
and a trustee of the Church Building Loan Fund. In 1894 
he was elected a director of the Association, and was re- 
elected last May. 

Mr. Eliot was married Oct. 22, 1889, to Miss Frances S. 
Hopkinson of Cambridge, Mass. 
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Good News. 


For the Christian Register. 


Self-Love. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


The faults and foibles of our fellows we 

Look on with eyes censorious and unjust. 

We scorn their weakness, and we do not trust: 
All latent power for evil we can see. 

But we, like Juno, spring from heaven as she, 
Are wife and sister of great Jove, and must 
Have due obeisance. Homage is our lust: 
From all of human weakness we are free. 

Yet oft our humble brother shames our pride 
By some great deed of heavenly sacrifice, 

Of long endurance, or of God-like calm, 

To that of the immortals close allied. 

We blush that one we erstwhile did despise 
Should from us bear away the martyr’s palm. 


Studies in Sociology. 


The National Conference always gives loyal 
evidence of the interest in social problems 
which belongs, almost from its very nature, to 
the Unitarian body. That Church has no right 
to be unless its members and officers are trying 
to improve the social conditions in which they 
live. It has been, therefore, for many years 
the custom of the Council to allow one of the 
three days of the Conference to discussion of 
the practical problems which arise in American 
society for solution. I was myself especially 
desirous to hear these discussions last year; 
and, with that purpose, I attended with especial 
promptitude on the third day of the Confer- 
ence, that I might hear Mr. Cummings, Prof. 
Gilman, and Mr. Mills. There could not have 
been a better selection made of men competent 
to inform the thousand people who assembled. 

I took the best seat open to me in the hall, 
and Mr. Cummings began to read his paper. 
He is a good public speaker, with a strong 
voice, and appears to understand audiences. I 
sat through the reading of the whole paper, and 
did not hear a single word, so bad is the physi- 
cal arrangement of the hall at Saratoga. I 
should not have known whether Mr. Cummings 
were speaking in English, in German, in French, 
orin Latin, so that of that address, as it hap- 
pens, I have been wholly ignorant until I read 
it in the published report of the proceedings of 
the conference. Prof. Gilman followed him. 
He also is a gentleman well trained to public 
speaking, and knows how to do his best with a 
good voice. Some one left the hall,—I suppose 
after an experience like my own,—and I was 
- able to move farther forward. In the case of 
this address I therefore had a faint guess of 
what was a part of the subject. I heard the 
word “saloon” four times. It came out sep- 
arately, as if by some patent power which it 
had of penetrating cloud and smoke and dark- 
ness. But what Mr. Gilman said about the 
saloon, or what were his solutions of any of the 
questions which arise from the existence of the 
saloon, again I did not know until his answers 
were printed in the conference pamphlet. 

Taking counsel from this experience, I took 
the liberty to go where I did not belong, upon 
the platform, when Mr. Mills spoke. I had 
the good fortune, therefore, to hear his admira- 
ble address from one end to the other. 

I believe it is proposed by the Unitarian 
Association to publish the different addresses 
in separate tracts for the use of specialists 
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who may wish to read what is said of one sub- 
ject without buying the whole large volume of 
the Conference. I hope this course may be 
taken, and I wish such a course had been taken 
twenty yearsago, The Unitarians have written 
no better papers than they have carried to the 
Conferences to be read, and, in many cases, to 
be forgotten, because so small a number of the 
printed reports are in circulation. Though 
these addresses were printed at the time in the 
Register, yet for our new readers, who had not 
an opportunity to see the original report, I may 
well repeat the digest which Mr. Cummings 
and Mr. Gilman made of their own papers. 

Mr. Cummings’s address is bright and witty 
from end to end. It points out the absurdities 
of both schools of discussion in regard to the 
relief of the poor,— shall I say of tramps or of 
paupers? Phillips Brooks said of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, when it began, that it would 
“save us from philanthropy, which makes us so 
soft, and from political economy, which makes 
us so hard.” This is one of, those admirable 
epigrams of his by which he fixed on people’s 
minds some central proposition to help them 
always. Mr. Cummings is much of Mr. Brooks’s 
view, with a consciousness that the Associated 
Charity movement may itself drift to leeward so 
far as to present to us what Boyle O’Reilly 
called so wittily “the statistical Christ” instead 
of a Christ who lives and moves and has his 
being in the hearts of men. He sums up the 
whole thing by earnestly advocating a work- 
house system which shall reform the prisoner 
and make him fit to re-enter society. He 
pleads for the gospel of work, opportunity, self- 
help, and temperance. 

Prof. Gilman’s paper is a plea for “animated 
moderation,” as he calls it, in social reform. 
In a very instructive, not to say a very amusing 
way, he characterizes the extravagances of 
preachers just let loose from creeds, who pro- 
claim their own ignorance of the social prob- 
lems of the time. To aman like Mr. Gilman, 
who has studied these problems scientifically, 
it must be rather hard work to read the frothy, 
sensational sermons which are occasionally 
flung off at very short notice by some of the 
amateurs. 

He closes his valuable address with a list ofa 
few of the efforts in social reform which we 
may help without hesitation. These are : — 

1, Arbitration between employers and work- 
men. 

2. Industrial co-operation. 

. Easy purchase of a home. 
Rational charity. 
Industrial education. 

. Better modes of taxation. 

And, last, he says political reform is inextri- 
cably bound up with industrial reform. “We 
have to place our faith in those persistent ser- 
vants of progress,—education, science, art, in- 
vention,—in human kindliness and finer human 
character.” EDWARD E. HALE. 


Au bw 


Co-operation and Cotton, 


It is pity of pities that, when by slow steps 
and with many difficulties New England intro- 
duced the cotton manufacture, she did not in- 
troduce it on the New England lines. If we 
manufactured cottons to-day as we catch cod- 
fish or halibut, all concerned would cordially 
pull together. They would rise on the same 
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wave, they would sink on the same wave. “We 
are in the same boat,” says our fine proverb :— 


“ Have ye a pain, so likewise pain have we; 
For in one boat we both embarkéd be.” 


At the present moment the supply of print- 
ing cloths unsold at Fall River is the largest 
known since 1890. It is not for laymen to ad- 
vise or suggest. But it would certainly seem 
that the grand laws of supply and demand have 
not worked with absolute precision. Does 
Adam Smith rest a little uneasy when he reads 
his morning despatch from Fall River? 

In the midst of accounts of possible strikes, 
of melancholy meetings of Providence manu- 
facturers, who consult as Roman senators did 
when Hannibal was at Cannz, comes Mr. 
George Chace’s cheerful and wise bulletin from 
Bourne Mills, which represents, in good faith, a 
system of co-operation. It is instructive and 
suggestive. 

It should be remembered that in an impor- 
tant sense “corporation is co-operation.” 

Every incorporated mill, which makes prac- 
tical and loyal plans by which the men and 
women who work can really take stock in the 
mills themselves, makes a real step forward 
for our whole system of industry. 

In the last twenty years the highest average 
dividend of all the savings-banks in Massa- 
chusetts was 4.11 per cent. In many years the 
average dividend was below 4 per cent. Prop- 
erly enough, savings-banks are not permitted to 
invest in factory stock. But there is many a 
workman who knows his own mill well enough 
to be glad to buy one, two, or more shares in 
it, sure that it would do better by him than a 
savings-bank can do. 


Fart Rrver, Mass., Dec. 24, 1897. 
To the Employees of the Bourne Mills : — 

It gives me pleasure to announce that the 
directors have unanimously voted to offer you 
a share of the profits another year, and have 
declared a dividend of four per cent. upon the 
wages of those employees who are entitled to 
share in the profits of the last six months. 
This is the seventeenth consecutive semi-annual 
dividend upon wages. 


SOUTHERN COMPETITION. 


More than four million cotton spindles are 
reported in the Southern States. Fall River 
has less than three million spindles. As an 
American citizen, I must congratulate the peo- 
ple of the South. A successful cotton factory 
is a blessing to a community. The spread 
of factories in any part of our country 
means advancement in civilization and comfort 
among the people. I cannot believe that 
Southern competition offers a real menace to 
our industries. On the contrary, the distribu- 
tion of wages among the people there will tend 
to higher standards of living, and eventually 
create a demand for the fabrics which Northern 
mills will continue to supply. Temporarily, the 
Southern manufacturer has a show of advan- 
tages. Under normal conditions of business 
activity the Northern manufacturer can offset 
it. The South has proximity of cotton, free 
water power, cheap fuel, low taxes or no taxes, 
long hours of labor, low wages, old-fashioned 
laws, new machinery in many cases, night work, 
and submissive employees. The North has 
proximity of capital, good credit, economies of 
power and fuel, public conveniences and pro 
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tection, experience, skilful employees, advanced 
laws, concentration, invigorating atmosphere 
and stimulating environment, proximity of mar- 
kets, and intelligent workmen who have learned 
to know and protect their rights. The South- 
ern compétition has come to stay. It is foolish 
to ignore or belittle it. The Northern mills are 
hard pressed in the race, but it would be weak 
to go backward: the only way to win is to 
keep ahead. 


REDUCTION OF COSTS. 


To meet the market Conditions, the cost of 
production must be reduced in some way. It 
is not impossible to do this under even higher 


wages. Low wages do not always insure cheap 
production. Skill and attention are often more 
successful. Invention of new methods is what 


we need, and every employee who thinks can 
help in this direction. You can do it. Small 
inventions are most profitable. Let me illus- 
trate. If all our mill was running upon “X,” a 
maximum product is now 30,000 pounds a 
week. The pay-roll amounts to $3,000, and 
that means a cost of ten cents a pound for 
labor. Suppose there were a profit of a cent a 
pound, that would be $300 a week. Suppose 
we could invent a way of producing 40,000 
pounds a week with the same pay-roll. The 
cost at once would drop to seven and a half 
cents a pound for labor, and the profits run up 
to $1,400 a week, or more. Then let us illus- 
trate the difference between skilful attention on 
the part of employees and low wages. The 
“wages fund” (to borrow an old economic 
term) of the Bourne Mills is $3,000 a week. 
Ten years ago, before profit-sharing, the pay- 
rolls contained about 500 names, at an average 
of six dollars a week. Now there are about 400 
names, averaging about seven dollars and a half 
a week. I think that every one will admit that 
the four hundred do not have to work as hard 
as the five hundréd used to. Suppose by skill 
and attention three hundred employees could 
successfully do this work, the average would 
then be ten dollars a week. This is not abso- 
lutely impossible in the future. 


THE NEW SCHEDULE. 


A large committee of able and conscientious 
men has been engaged for months in the tedi- 
ous study of the unpleasant problem how to 
recover a profitable business for our mills. 
Stockholders have been patient for two years, 
but have lately become uneasy. Something 
had -to be done at once. The prosperity of 
our mills affects all hands,—owners, operatives, 
merchants, bankers, and citizens of every grade 
and condition. The committee has reported a 
new schedule as the only practicable solution 
of the disagreeable problem. I have accepted 
this solution for trial, not because I like it, but 
I do not see what else to do at present. The 
managers have tried the storing up of large 
stocks of cloth in hopes of a better market, 
only to be disappointed. An expensive and 
long curtailment resulted no better, and imme- 
diate lower cost was the final remedy in the 
judgment of the most intelligent managers. 


sICK AND DIVIDEND CLUB AND BENEVOLENT 
FUND. 

There is a very popular sentiment abroad 
that salaries ought to be cut with wages. The 
stockholders of the Bourne Mills have not 
asked it in my case. Possibly they may feel 
that it is not owed them from me. And yet 
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there is no unwillingness to bear my share of 
the burden of the hour. On the other hand, 
I do feel under personal obligation to you, the 
employees of the Bourne Mills, who have faith- 
fully worked with me all these years in the 
mutual endeavor to win some measure of suc- 
cess; and, therefore, I propose to offer you a 
free gift of $500 as a permanent fund to estab- 
lish a sick and dividend club and benevolent 
fund, like what has been long in operation in 
England (notably, at the Cow Lane Printing 
Works, Coventry), provided not less than one 
hundred adult employees will join the club. 
The money will be paid over to any trust or 
invested in any security which the club shall 


select and the directors of the Bourne Mills 


unanimously approve; or, if preferred, I am 
authorized to say that the Bourne Mills will 
receive the $500 in trust, as a loan, with simple 
interest at five per cent. per annum, interest 
payable to the club in instalments every 
seventy-three days, or five times a year. No 
doubt many of you are familiar with the 
methods of such clubs. Members subscribe 
for shares and half-shares, at some fixed price 
per week,—say, to cents for full shares,—and 
receive benefits in proportion to the number of 
shares owned in case of sickness. After the 
first year, dividends are declared; and twenty- 
five or fifty per cent., or more, of the amount 
paid in is usually returned. The matter will 
be explained in detail, provided it receives your 
approval. The benevolent fund is reserved for 
use in case of death.. Any employee of the 
Bourne Mills in good health may join the club. 
The idea is not new. It has been before the 
directors for years, and received their unani- 
mous approval as long ago as 1895; but the 
time did not seem to come to propose action, 
and, of course, my personal gift was not then 
in mind. Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE A. CHACE. 


Co-operation in Trade. 


In what has been said above, we have re- 
ferred to one of the most hopeful plans for co- 
operation in manufacture. : 

These plans ought not to be confounded, as 
they generally are, with the other great co- 
operative enterprises. It is a little curious, 
indeed, that in the four great commercial 
nations of the world co-operative plans seem 
thus far to have succeeded in four different 
directions. In England the famous Rochdale 
plan has resulted in a radical change in com- 
merce, so large are the arrangements of the 
co-operative stores for buying and selling goods. 
It may be said that the English operatives, 
beginning at Rochdale, have worked out a new 
law for co-operation in trade. 

The largest successes thus far in co-opera- 
tion in manufacture are in France. One of the 
largest of these is the famous establishment at 
Guise. In Germany they have wrought out a 
plan for co-operation in banking, such as no 
other country can boast of. And in America 
the plans for co-operation in house-building 
have been singularly successful,— more suc- 


‘cessful, if we apprehend the position rightly, 


than in France, in Germany, or in England. 

On Saturday last forty or fifty representa- 
tives of different enterprises in this country for 
co-operation in trade met at the Prospect 
Union in Cambridge. The meeting was one 
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of singular interest, modest in all its forms. 
The persons present showed a thorough and 
intelligent interest in the work in hand; and the 
reports which they presented, though not deal- 
ing with large sums, were of great interest. 

Why the Rochdale plan has never estab- 
lished itself in America it is very hard to say. 
The common answer is that the American 
workman wishes more freedom than the Eng- 
lish workman, to go and to come. He must be 
foot-free. He must be able to carry his wife 
and children and his household gods across 
the continent at a week’s notice. But this 
very convenient answer does not meet all the 
circumstances nor all the conditions. 

What was especially observable in the meet- 
ing on Saturday was the determination of every 
one who spoke to look at the moral and 
spiritual side of the enterprise, and not to 
regard it as the Philistines do, as one more 
method of piling up money. It seemed to be 
generally agreed that the effort of the keepers 
of co-operative stores must not be the making 
of a large dividend in money to those who co- 
operate. It must be the extending of their fa- 
cilities for education, for bringing them together 
cordially, or, to take the great Christian word, 
for bearing each other’s burdens. The most 
intelligent observers of the system in England 
say that any co-operative store may be ruined 
by an effort to seek first the things that perish 
in the using. They say, what some of us 
learned from the Sermon on the Mount, that 
success comes when people seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness. 

Many of the readers of these lines will recol- 
lect embarking with a good deal of eagerness 
in a movement for a co-operative store, which 
was led by a person of the experience and 
success of Hon. Josiah Quincy, the second 
mayor of Boston of that name. For a while 
this shop, which was established in Beach 
Street, seemed to succeed. But the competi- 
tion and pressure of establishments devoted to 
the same business squeezed it out of existence, 
and there is at present no large co-operative 
trade-shop in Boston. Whether this ought to 
be so or ought not is one of the questions for 
us in Boston to-day. 

One of our wisest observers says that the 
Rochdale movement in England really proved 
the value of a store in which they sell every- 
thing as greater than the value of forty differ- 
ent establishments in which they sell forty 
different things. If this is so, the great depart- 
ment stores of Boston and New York are 
meeting the necessities of the times without 
the machinery of the co-operative system. 
But it is not yet proved that this is so. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Benevolent Fraternity. 


We have in pamphlet form the sixty-third 
report of the Benevolent Fraternity. This re- 
port was presented at the midsummer meeting 
of the Fraternity. ‘“ We carry on industrial 
training, kitchen-gardens, gymnasiums, reading- 
rooms, dressmaking, and all the modern helps 
to good citizenship. We maintain preaching, 
Sunday-schools, pastoral relations with the sick 
and poor, and whatsoever belongs to a living 
Christian church. It is the Fraternity’s prov- 
ince to care for the churchless, whether rich or 
poor, and to seek to provide facilities for the 
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people who are either indifferent to church life 
and work or have become alienated.” 

As always, the detail of the work contains 
materials for a hundred romances. And we 
like to say to our readers in distant States, who 
are trying to meet the problems of the religious 
life in cities, that it is quite worth their while 
to read the whole report carefully through, and 
trace out the lines of the methods employed by 
the different agents. 

The existence of a fraternity of twelve 
churches, acting as it were with a bishop’s 
survey of the advantages and needs of a city of 
half a million, is in itself a very interesting 
phenomenon. 


Correspondence. 


...“Do you think of any individual or 

society that would like to buy an old Maryland 
and Baltimore Journal and Advertiser, bearing 
date of Aug. 20, 1773, containing card from 
General Washington and other important 
matters? The newspaper is twelve by fifteen 
inches, four pages. Also a Dazly Alta-Cait- 
fornia, March 5, 1864, containing full-page 
notices and particulars regarding the death of 
Thomas Starr King.”... 
. “The papers which lie upon my table 
this morning just taken from their wrappers are 
the Kingdom, the Public Ownership Review, the 
Social Democrat, Pen or Sword? the American 
Fabian, the Co-operative News,—an interesting 
list, I thought, as indicating an increasing pur- 
pose to bear our brothers’ burdens.” .. . 


The Tuskegee Institute. 


According to the Sixteenth Annual Report 
of the Tuskegee (Alabama) Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, recently issued by Principal 
Booker T. Washington, there have been dur- 
ing the late session 1,072 students in the in- 
stitute, of which about one-third were women. 
The average attendance is about 850. Mr. 
Washington speaks of the great usefulness of 
the institute in giving to negroes the sort of in- 
dustrial training in carpentry, brick-laying, tail- 
oring, sewing, housekeeping, and the like, 
which, in slavery days, used to be systemati- 
cally undertaken on the larger plantations. 
There is need Of present industrial teaching 
which goes beyond this, and includes intelligent 
agriculture, dairying, mechanical and architect- 
ural drawing, and the making of estimates and 
contracts, all of which are required to enable 
negroes to compete with intelligent white labor, 
and especially with the foreign skilled laborers 
who are fast coming into the South. The spe- 
cial necessities of the institute are for money 
for a new trades building and for endowment 
and current expenses. An endowment fund 
of $500,000 is named as the institution’s chief 
requisite ; but it also wants $10,000 for a dormi- 
tory for women, $10,000 for a dormitory for 
men, $4,000 for a hospital, and $10,000 for the 
better equipment of various industrial depart- 
ments, as well as permanent scholarships of 
$1,000 each, sums of $200 to carry a student 
through the four years’ course, and sums of $50 
annually to pay the tuition of one student. 

The great usefulness of the Tuskegee Insti- | 
tute as a means of developing and improving 
the Southern negro is very generally recognized. 


The rudiments of self-help are taught there. | 
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It is the spirit of the place that has made so 
notable the annual Tuskegee Conference, which 
begins this year on February 23.—/arfer’s 
Weekly. 


The Carlisle School. 


The eighteenth annual report of the Indian 
Industrial School at Carlisle, Pa., shows a 
continuance of the good work that has been 
done there in the past. It has contained 800 
pupils, on an average; and Capt. Pratt feels 
he may safely claim that appreciable progress 
has been made toward the end in view, which 
is that Indian youth may be trained and 
instructed, so that no longer in the woods or on 
the prairie exclusively, but in the hives of 
industry of the whites—the cities, the offices, 
the mills, and on the farms—shall their dwell- 
ing-places be, and that the Indian may vacate 
his position as a ward to become a citizen. 


Rev. Charles Carroll Vinal. 


Mr. Vinal died at his home in Cambridge, 
Mass., December 30, after a long illness. He 
was born in 1831. He was prepared for col- 
lege in the public schools of Scituate and 
Hingham, graduating from Harvard College in 
the class of 1852. He took the usual course of 
theological study at the MHarvard Divinity 
School. He was ordained as minister of the 
North Parish Church and Society of North 
Andover, Mass.,in 1857. After a oe of 
twelve years, he accepted a call to Kennebunk, 
Me., where he remained for twenty-one years. 
Then followed a ministry of five years at Leba- 
non, N.H., closing last May, when he removed 
to Cambridge. He married in 1864 Miss 
A. G. Aubin of Newburyport, and leaves, be- 
sides the widow, two daughters, Miss Mary A. 
Vinal and Miss Annie G: Vinal. The funeral 
was held at his residence last Saturday, and 
was conducted by Dr. S. C. Beane of Newbury- 
port, assisted by Dr. J. T. G. Nichols of Cam- 
bridge. The burial was at Scituate. 

Mr. Vinal was a man who, by the singular 
attraction of his genial spirit and personality, 


made and kept many friends, not only in the} 


churches where he served, but also among 
those with whom he came in contact in social 
life in other ways. Of quiet manners and retir- 
ing disposition, he did not seek or win public 
recognition and honors. He was pre-eminently 
a gentleman in his instincts and manners. If 
one should add that he was of “the old 
school,” all his friends would recognize the 
description. In this case it would suggest a 
generous spirit, a helpful disposition, a desire 
to render service, a modest manner of asserting 
his belief and showing his scholarly attain- 
ments. He had gifts, graces, and acquire- 
ments which would have been an ample 
endowment for many men much more conspic- 
uous and widely known. 


Voices of the Time. 


Rev. S. G. Dunham recently addressed a 
company of Universalist ministers on “The 
Newer Thought of the Divinity of Jesus,” pre- 
senting a view which is really primitive and 
which Christendom is slowly recovering. He 
said : — 


When the Andover professors asked the 
question, “Why could not the Infinite Being 
have so united himself to the life of a creature 
made in his image as to have that life, in its 
limitations, as one of the forms of his own life ?” 
we might well reply that there is no reason, and 
then ask, in view of the progress of the race, 
why it could not be true of all men, and declare 
in fact that it is the true interpretation of life in 
man whose “heredity is from God,” to use Mr. 
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Powell’s words. Let us not say to men, You 
could not be like Jesus: heis the only true 
child of God. Let us affirm the truth that they 
must become true children of God. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Toronto Westminster writes about the 
“Overstrain of the Ministry,” that weariness 
which tempted Dr. John Watson to resign the 
pastorate in Liverpool, which he has held for 
seventeen years, and accept his call to Kensing- 
ton,—a call which, however, he finally declined. 


The real strain is not physical or mental, but 
spiritual. It is the awful responsibility of stand- 
ing charged with the warnings and entreaties of 
the Lord, given the solemn chance of the pulpit 
for an hour on the first day of the week, and 
running the risk of wrong emphasis or mislead- 
ing utterances in speaking words which chill or 
cheer, hearten or wound, the souls which look up 
beseechingly from the pews. There is the strain 
of it. One wonders if all ministers feel it. Not 
until they do,—not until they know something of 
how some of their people cling to them, wait ex- 
pectant for the Sabbath message, nerve their 
souls for the morrow’s trials when the message 
rings brave and true, and go away disconsolate 
when there is nothing but words,—not until the 
minister knows something of at least one such 
soul’s exceeding need, and trembles lest he miss 
his chance, does he know anything of the real 
strain of the gospel ministry. And there is no 
relief from this strain except through spiritual 
anodynes, which benumb the soul and rob it of 
its power to minister to another’s needs. Men 
have indeed lost that sensitiveness to strain,— 
some through a dulling of their spiritual percep- 
tions, some through the professionalism which 
custom brings, some through the over-concern 
for this world’s goods. They may not always 
know when the fatal decline sets in. Their 
people may not understand. For them preach- 
ing may continue to be physically wearying and 
mentally burdensome; but the inner spirit 
knows no strain, and only slowly, save to the 
sensitive few, does it dawn upon their people 
that the dynamic has gone out of the preacher’s 
message and the pulpit become a clanging cym- 
bal. To be unconscious of that strain is to 
make the ministry a trade, and himself a work- 
man needing every day to be ashamed and 
afraid. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union, 


January 16, “Using our Talents.’* 


BIBLE REFERENCES. 
Matt. xxv. 14-31; 2 Tim. i. 7. 


QUOTATIONS, 


Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 
—E£. B. Browning. 


Let us say, If God wants hearts, minds, 
hands, feet, use ours.—//7s. Charles G. Ames. 


Iam; I ought; I can; I will—Carfenter. 


To find his place and fill it is success for a 
man.— Phillips Brooks. 
Great God, I ask no higher pelf, 
Than that I may not disappoint myself. 
— Thoreau. 


Man’s rank is his power to uplift. 
— George MacDonald. 


ee ee ee ee eee 
*This material is from the Y. ? igi 
Valcny Whivieme ee oung People’s Religious 
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T hold it the duty of one who is gifted 
And royally dowered in all men’s sight 
To know no rest till his life is lifted 
Fully up to the great gift’s height. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Ah! the key of our life, that passes all wards, 
opens all locks, 
Is not “I will,” but 7 mast, Z must, 7 must ; 
and I do it. 
—A. Hf. Clough. 


The reward of one duty is the power to fulfil 
another.— George Eliot. 


All that is best in us struggles for expression 
because it does not belong to us alone. No 
gift, no talent, or faculty, is merely private 
property.—Charles G. Ames. 


THE Y. P. R. U. AND TALENT-USING. 


Toward the future, untried, mystic, 
Where no human eye may see, 

Looks with wistful eyes each member, 
To explore its mystery. 


Will our hearts beat gladly, proudly, 
At the vision we shall see? 

Shall we find Truth’s temple vaster, 
Worship, Service, reigning free? 


Questionings that bring no answer 
Down the silent halls of Time; 

Yet our own souls gently whisper 
Truths that are to us sublime. 


Union blest! that in the future 
Draweth near the grand Ideal, 

Not mere dreams will bring the harvest, 
But our labors, earnest, real. 


Wisely, then, let’s use our talents, 
Service, Worship, Truth, our creed ; 
Strive to make our ideal grander, 
And the Union serve and speed. 


USING OUR TALENTS. 


Every human soul is individual, and bears 
the impress of uniqueness. 

To each one of her children, Nature, gener- 
ous and loving, bequeaths her gracious gifts. 
With every gift she speaks a message, an exhor- 
tation of infinite meaning, beautiful and free. 
“Freely ye hath received. Freely give.” 

However individual and unique each sepa- 
rate endowed soul may be, the message has the 
same import and interpretation for all, to all 
equally grave and important. 

A sacred trust are these gifts of Nature. 
Not to us alone do they belong, to do with as 
pleases us. 

Countless others whom we have never seen, 
of whom we may never have heard, are greatly 


dependent upon what we may do, greatly in- 


fluenced by the use to which we put these God- 
given powers and faculties. 

Nothing excuses us from this use of talents, 
—neither weariness nor sadness nor discour- 
agement, nothing in all this world. 

A great deed, as men count greatness, need 
not be done, that our heads, fame-crowned, 
may wear the wreaths of laurel and bay. 

“Thou hast been faithful over a few things,”— 
the service rendered for friendship’s sake, the 
putting to rights of a room, the making happy 
of a little child, the writing of a letter, the duty 
nearest you done cheerfully, bravely, zealously. 
You are already “ruler over many things,” even 
as those gifted great, who, “while their com- 
panions slept, went toiling upward in the 
night” to scale the lofty heights, and carve a 
deathless name. 

There is no reason why, for lack of a great 
gift, we should grow discontented and repining. 
It is possessing the small gift, and allowing 
it to rest idle, which calls forth our regret and 
sadness. “a 

It may be only a small talent in appearances, 
so small that our first inclination is to hide it in 
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the earth; but use grandly strengthens it, culti- 
vation greatly develops it. That strong, inspir- 
ing quality in man’s nature known as invinci- 
ble will renders it firm and unconquerable, 
until, behold! it is grown and enlarged, like a 
flower cultivated into beauty, clothed with 
power; and men breathe reverently as they 
pass, and pay their grateful tribute and the 
homage of their hearts to genius. 

Doing what we can, in the best way that we 
can,—that is all the using of talents means to 
any one of us. 

A glorious fruition! No lost days in the cal- 
endar! No insignificant, inactive, aimless mo- 
ments! Life grandly real and grandly earnest 
rounded out close unto the ideals! 

In our pursuit of the intellectual life, in our 
eager desire to broaden the horizons of our 
minds, we are apt to regard as secondary the 
gifts of the heart, forgetting that “out of the 
heart are the issues of life.” 

They are of sacred importance. “Here do 
we tread softly. This is holy ground.” Pa- 
tience, forbearance, gentleness, hope, long-suf- 
fering, love.—let all else go but these, yet 
we have all. A royal dowry has the human 
heart enriched with talents, at the use of which 
the very angels would not frown,—talents that 
prompt strong manhood and womanhood to 
reach out the hand of sympathy and charity to 
the poor, the ignorant, yea, the wicked, in all 
tenderness and love. 

From consecration only can one win sublime 
results. 

One’s heart’s blood is not too precious. 

Though we may sow amid disappointments, 
succeeding difficulties and hardships, the day 
will pass between the sunrise and the sunset, 
our five talents may have become ten, and we 
shall come home in the afterglow, bringing in 
our sheaves. 

And our reward ! 

We have enlarged our kingdom, we have 
found our higher life, we have become rulers 
over many things, we have, in spirit’ and in 
truth, entered into the joy of our Lord. 


The Sunday School. 


Sunday-schools will find Zvery Other Sunday 
a decided help, as we have often said before. 
The New Year’s number contains some very 
tasteful pictures and interesting contributions. 
It bears the date of January 2. The issue 
for January 16 will contain the first of a 
series of letters from Bermuda, with illustra- 
tions prepared especially for Every Other Sun- 
day ; also, an excellent picture of the “Minute- 
Man’ of Concord. A marked feature of this 
paper two or three years ago was a series of 
original articles on “Famous Madonnas,” with 
half-tone reproductions of the subjects. The 
popularity of this subject and its treatment has 
encouraged the editor to publish a supplement- 
ary course, which will begin in the first issue 
for February. The first picture will be a copy 
of one of Carlo Dolci’s madonnas. The de- 
scriptive articles will be furnished by Miss Har- 
riet Foster. Teachers who wish illustrative 
reading for their classes will find this paper 
valuable in many ways. 

We trust Sunday-schools will remember that 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, stands ready to furnish, 
without cost, a great many helps, such as seven 
tracts on methods and objects of Sunday-school 
work, five or six different statements of belief, 
and copies of Avery Other Sunday gratuitously 
for any special purpose. Catalogue gladly sent 
on application. 

The current lessons on “ Beacon Lights of 


Christian History” are admirably adapted for 


use in guilds, study classes, and Young People’s 
Religious Unions. It is a most interesting way 
for young people to get acquainted with the 
growth of Christianity in the world. There isa 
fascinating, dramatic element in the various un- 
folding events from century to century. 
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Boston.—King’s Chapel: Rev. Francis B. 
Hornbrooke of Newton will conduct the mid- 
week service in King’s Chapel next Wednesday, 
January 12, 12 M. Sunday afternoon service, 
3.30. The public is cordially invited. 


South Congregational Church: On Wednes- 
day, January 12, there will be an entertainment 
In vestry in aid of the missionary work of the 
South Congregational Alliance. Recital by 
Miss Helen A. Brooks. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, January 10, 10.30 
A.M.: Rev. Charles T. Canfield will preside. 
Rev. E. M. Chesley will give the essay, on 
“The Rationale of Mental or Spiritual Heal- 
ing.” The public invited. 


Unity Church: Rev. Daniel Munro Wilson, 
recently superintendent for New England of 
the A. U. A., preached last Sunday. The 
society is in a very flourishing condition, and 
the choice of Mr. Wilson to succeed Mr. Camp 
is generally considered a judicious one. 


Parker Memorial, Popular Religious Services 
(Benevolent Fraternity of Churches), corner of 
Berkeley and Appleton Streets: General sub- 
ject, “Christianity at Work in the World.” 


Sunday evening, January 9, at 7.30. Speaker, 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness. Subject, ‘‘ For what 
Things shall we strive in 1898?” Music fur- 


nished by the Damon Sisters’ Orchestra, and 
Miss Kirsten Raeder, soprano. All seats free, 
and a hearty welcome to all. 


A course of free lectures will be given by 
the Parker Memorial on Wednesday evenings 
in January, beginning at eight o’clock. The 
programme is as follows: Wednesday, January 
5, “Art and its Relation to Industry and the 
Labor Question,” Mr. John J. Enneking; Wed- 
nesday, January 12, “Municipal Socialism,” Dr. 
Lewis Janes, M.A.; Wednesday, January 109,- 
“Educational Limits.” Prof. A. E. Dolbear; 
Wednesday, January 26, “ The Social Tenden- 
cies of Modern Life,” Mr. John S. Clark. 


“The Processions of the Christs” was the 
subject last Sunday evening of Rev. Mr. 
Mills at Music Hall. He said the Christ 
idea which aimed to reveal the thought and 
purpose of God was universal. Some one had 
made a list of seventeen so-called Christs. He 
gave an outline of the chief features of Vishnu, 
Buddha, and the religion of the Bab in Persia, 
showing how they expressed the hunger of 
men for a visible manifestation of God, while 
men shrank from the effort to get acquainted 
with him for themselves. The so-called revela- 
tions have doubtless been very useful in the 
childhood of the race, and multitudes even now 
need them as a concrete expression of their 
highest aspirations. As we realize the passion- 
ate hunger of the present for the knowledge of 
God and human destiny, the question arises: 
Has the last Christ come? What could a new 
Christ say or do that has not been said or 
done? Nothing, especially if we consider the 
ideal which passes for the most part in the 
name of Christ in Christendom. This ideal is 
the essential thing. Mr. Mills would not ruth- 
lessly and at once tear away the myths and 
superstitions which have gathered. While re- 
jecting the prevailing symbolism, we must be to 
others all that we may, for the betterment of 
this world. We may stir ourselves to a better 
acquaintance with God, and seek the develop- 
ment of our personal character. Let us begin 
now to live in the spirit of Christ, and thus be 
real manifestations of God by what we do as 
individuals for our fellow-men. Never was 
there a greater call for real Christs than now. 
Let us pledge ourselves to live and labor until 
God’s gift of bread and bequests of peace shall 
be unto the least as unto us, and the great 
New Year of the heavenly society on earth 
shall be inaugurated, never to come to an end. 
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Athol, Mass.— On Christmas Sunday Rev. 
Carl Horst preached on “Lessons from the Life 
of Jesus.” The twenty-first annual Christmas 
concert was held in the evening, with carols 
and recitations by the young people; and the 
Christmas party was on Friday, December 31. 
The vesper services are proving successful. 


Brighton, Mass.—Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks, 
who has been minister of the church at Passaic, 
N.J., has just accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the First Parish Church. 


Brooklyn, N.¥.—The Church of the 
Saviour is naturally sad over the loss of its able 
and attractive young minister, but is beginning 
to appreciate the urgency of the emergency 
which has called him to the captaincy of the 
A. U. A., and maintains the equanimity under 
difficulties for which it has always been dis- 
tinguished. Under a special leave of absence, 
Mr. Eliot goes this week to Boston to begin 
his new duties there, returning to Brooklyn late 
in the month to preach his farewell sermon to 
his people on the -3oth. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Society: December 26 Mr. Reccord preached 
to a large congregation, emphasizing the fact 
that the Christmas message of peace is only for 
those who are filled with the Christmas spirit 
of good will. The Christmas festival of the 
Sunday-school was held Wednesday evening, 
December 29. Supper was served in the vestry 
at six o’clock, after which the children enjoyed 
themselves playing games. At 7.30 there was 
a two-act play entitled “The Pine-tree’s Christ- 
mas,” by ten of the smaller children. After the 
play, all repaired to the church, where the 
Christmas tree stood, beautifully decorated and 
brilliantly lighted by electricity. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The children of 
the Unitarian church (Rev. Marion F. Ham, 
pastor) enjoyed a Christmas tree together on 
Christmas Eve, to which many poorer children 
came as guests. On December 28 a concert 
was given at the church by the Lend a Hand 
Club, for the benefit of the Vine Street 
Orphans’ Home. 


Chelsea, Mass.—The outlook for this so- 
ciety is most encouraging for the new year. 
Under the pastorate of Rev. Charles A. Place 
there are positive indications of growing inter- 
est and activity. The congregations are larger, 
and have reached in the last five months the 
highest mark for several years. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.— The calendar of the 
First Congregational Church, of which Rey. 
George A. Thayer is pastor, announces the 
subjects of sermons-for the month. At the 
Wednesday morning meetings the ladies will 
sew for the kindergartens and for the Tuske- 
gee School. At the monthly meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance Mrs. Martha M. Stone will 
read a paper on “The Relation of the Mistress 
to the Maid.” Early in the year a course of 
lectures will be given by Mr. Arthur W. 
Dunn of the Cincinnati University upon “The 

, Peoples of Europe,” treating of such topics 
as the antiquity of man, his original home, the 
peopling of the earth, the glacial age, the lake 
dwellers, etc. 


Fargo, N.D.—Last week a reception was 
given for Rev. Richmond Fisk, D.D., in the 
parlors of the Unitarian church. The guests 
included a number of the pastors and attend- 
ants of other churches, and a very enjoyable 
evening was had. The event was in charge of 
the ladies of the Literary Tea Cup. It seems 
to be the universal desire that Dr. Fisk’s ser- 
vices be permanently secured in this city. 


Helena, Mont.—Rev. Carleton F. Brown 
announces four sermons on social questions. 
January 9, “Have we weakened the Authority 
and Sacredness of Home?” January 16, “What 
Moral and Religious Instruction are we giving 
our Children?” 
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Failure?” January 30, “Can Society hold 
together without Supernatural Religion ?” 


Houlton, Me.—In the Unitarian church of 
which Rev. James A. Chase is pastor, church 
work in all its branches has been actively taken 
up. A Young People’s Guild has been organ- 
ized. There is a large Sunday-school, with a 
good corps of officers. A fine Christmas con- 
cert was given, and the outlook for the coming 
year is wholly encouraging. 


Los Angeles, Cal—Christmas services 
were held by the Church of the Unity and by 
the Sunday-school on December 26. Carols 
written by Rev. C. W. Wendte, the pastor, 
William C. Gannett, and Frederick L. Hosmer 
were sung, besides appropriate anthems. Mr. 
Wendte’s address was on “ The True Meaning 
of Christ’s Nativity.” 


Montclair, N.JI—The opening gathering 
of the members of Unity Church and Women’s 
Alliance at Unity Hall occurred Monday even- 
ing, January 3. On Sunday, January 9, the 
Sunday-school begins its regular services, over 
thirty children being enrolled as members of 
the school. In the evening Rev. Francis B. 
Hornbrooke of Newton, Mass., will address the 
members and friends of this liberal movement. 
On Thursday evening, January 13, a special 
platform meeting will be held in Unity Hall. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot and Rev. Frank S. C. 
Wicks of Passaic will be present, and will 
probably have the assistance of Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer or Rev. John W. Chadwick. 


New York, N.¥.—The Lenox Avenue 
Church: On December 27 a large and enjoy- 
able reception was given for Rev. and Mrs. Merle 
St. Croix Wright in recognition of the tenth an- 
niversary of the ordination and installation of 
Mr. Wright. Mr. Edwin T. Rice, in a few 
well-chosen words, prepared the way for Rev. 
John W. Chadwick of Brooklyn to tell in his 
most felicitous language of his unfailing regard 
for Mr. Wright and his interest in the society. 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer brought an eloquent 
message of good will from All Souls’ Church; 
and after Mr. Slicer came Mr. Collyer, the 
dean of the liberal churches in this city, whose 
gracious benediction quickened the beating of 
every heart. Then came Mr. Wright himself, 
who gave a rapid and vivid sketch of his ten 
years in New York City. Following his own 
address, Mr. Chadwick read a poem by Rev. 
Theodore C. Williams, entitled “To my 
Brother,” and full of fine sentiment suited to 
the time and place. 

Church of the Messiah: Dr. Savage’s course 
of sermons on “Our Unitarian Gospel” draws 
large congregations. Mr. Collyer preached 
last Sunday. His persistent vigor in his old 
age is remarkable. At the recent annual meet- 
ing of the society, which was preceded by a 
dinner of the Men’s Club at the Windsor Hotel, 
Mr. Collyer voluntarily surrendered $2,000 of 
his annual salary of $4,000. 

All Souls’ Church: The eloquent preaching 
and general attractiveness of Mr. Slicer’s min- 
istry are rapidly increasing the attendance. 
Since its beginning, November 7, many pews 
have been rented, the Sunday-school has been 
reorganized, and Mr. Slicer’s Bible class for 
adults is largely attended. The work of the 
Friendly Aid House is going on well, and all 
the various charitable ministries of the church 
are active and hopeful. Beginning next Sun- 
day, Mr. Slicer will give a course of morning 
discourses on “ The Affirmations of Unitarian- 
ism.” 


North Baston, Mass.—On Sunday last 
Rey. W. L. Chaffin preached his thirtieth an- 
niversary sermon. Of those now actively en- 
gaged in the ministry (without colleagues), only 
five have been as long settled in the same place 
as Mr. Chaffin. They are: Dr. Bartol of Lan- 
caster, 50 years; Dr. Hale, 42 years; Messrs. 
Stebbins of San Francisco and Chadwick of 
Brooklyn, 33 years; and Mr. Stewart of Lynn, 


January 23, “Is Democracy a! 32 years. 
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Petersham, Mass.—The Unitarian church 
enters upon the new year with encouraging 
prospects. The losses to the society by the 
death of old members and the removal of 
younger members had greatly reduced its 
strength, and it was even proposed last spring 
to close the church. The new pastor, Rev. 
Charles T. Sempers, who was installed in Au- 
gust, began at once to organize the few forces 
of the society. Committees on the Sunday- 
school, missionary work, and music were ap- 
pointed. The interest in the Sunday-school 
has been growing, and the Harvest Festival and 
Christmas celebration were the most successful 
for many years. The music in the church ser- 
vices has been very greatly improved. A 
healthy interest is growing, and the attendance 
is increasing. The guild holds a devotional 
meeting every Sunday evening, which is well at- 
tended. The Women’s Benevolent Society. 
organized over seventy years ago, will probably 
associate itself with the National Women’s 
Alliance. On New Year’s evening Mr. James 
W. Brooks and Miss Martha W. Brooks gave | 
a reception to the pastor and his sister, which 
was largely attended, not only by members and 
friends, but by the residents of the town gener- 
ally. Mr. Sempers has been interested in the 
union of all the religious forces of the com- 
munity, and was invited to deliver the sermon 
at the union Thanksgiving service of all the 
churches. A fund has been begun for the im- 
provement of the church building. The Mis- 
sionary Committee is trying to increase the 
number of those who subscribe for the Regzster ; 
and, where individuals do not feel that they 
can subscribe, they are trying to form little 
groups of those who will take the paper to- 
gether. 


Richmond, Va.—The announcement made 
last week in the monthly report of the National 
Alliance that Rev. George L. Chaney was to 
preach for six months in Richmond was an 
error. He will spend the winter in Boston. 


Rochester, N.¥.— The new year book of 
the Unitarian church of which Rev. W. C. 
Gannett is pastor opens with inspiring state- 
ments that try to interpret the spirit and faith 
of Unitarian churches. Then follow reports of 
the church activities, a list of the sermon-sub- 


jects, notes of the year’s work, programmes of 


the study classes, etc. There is an interesting 
report of the Boys’ Evening Home. The 
division of the parish list in seven neighbor- 
hood groups is a convenient arrangement. 
Indeed, the plan and execution of the entire 
book are such that it will be most helpful and 
suggestive to all our churches. 


Roslindale, Mass. — On last Sunday, when 
the Sunday-school assembled for the first time 
in the vestry which has been renovated and 
furnished, 132 members were present. On 
Christmas Sunday a union service was held, in 
which the West Roxbury Sunday-school partic- 
ipated. The program for the afternoon con- 
sisted of recitations and songs by the younger 
members of the two schools, special music, 
reading of the Scriptures by Rev. A. R. Hussey 
of West Roxbury, and addresses by Rev. 
Edward A. Horton and Rev. R. W. Boynton, 
pastor of the Roslindale church. The services 
attracted a very large number. 


Rowe, Mass.— The Rowe choir, which 
has met with many losses in recent years, 
has been revived; and a chorus of about 
twenty voices was mustered for the Christmas 
carols this year. Christmas Day was spent by 
two companies of singers visiting the aged and 
shut-ins all about the town. The singers were 
mostly children, and the visited seemed cheered 
by this old-fashioned “merrie Christmas.” A 
much-felt need is being supplied by a society 
organized early in the fall under the name of 
“the Rowe Brotherhood,” partly similar to the 
“Rural Clubs” and good government leagues 
which have sprung up in many Western Massa- 
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chusetts villages since Prof. Norton’s pun- 
gent words at the Ashfield Academy dinner, 
and partly as an auxiliary to the church to hold 
up the minister’s hands, to plan and execute 
work, and to educate public opinion. Its two 
aims expressed are to foster good citizenship 
and Christian culture. Monthly meetings are 
held, and every third one is a platform meeting 
in the town hall. Our first meeting of this sort 
will be January 12. The subject will be “The 
Future of our Schools.” Prominent educators 
in this part of the State will take part. A ves- 
per service is held every other Sunday evening 
in the town hall. There is social singing, some 
specially prepared music by the choir, and a 
fifteen minutes’ address or lecture. January 2 
the subject was “The Meaning of Shakspere’s 
Twelfth Night.” January 16 it will be the old 
story, ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” Third in the se- 
ries, “The Ten Best Books I have read.” 


Troy, N.Y.—On December 26 Rey. Joseph 
H. Crooker preached an appropriate sermon on 
the subject, “Taking Account of the Year.” 
Twelve new members were received into the 
church. They were welcomed into the society 
by the president, and into the church spiritual 
by Mr. Crooker. Throughout January special 
musical and social religious meetings will be 
held each Sunday evening, under the auspices 
of the young people. The first of these meet- 
ings was largely attended. During the coming 
month Mr. Crooker will deliver a series of Sun- 
day morning sermons under the title, “The 
More Glorious Gospel.” They will be descrip- 
tive of the Unitarian religion. 


Wilton, N.H.—Rev. William F. Furman 
of Providence, R.I., has received a unanimous 
call from the Unitarian church. 


Waverley, Mass.—A farewell reception to 
Rev. Charles Adolphe Livingston, late pastor of 
the Waverley Unitarian church, was given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Gustavus C. Holt Thursday 
evening, December 30, with about three hun- 
dred and fifty guests present. Rev. Mr. Liv- 
ingston came to Waverley in the summer of 
1895, when the society was worshipping in a 
hall, with only a handful for an audience. His 
exceptional ability as a preacher, and his kind, 
open, sunny disposition, soon endeared him to 
the people, as well as to many in other denomi- 
nations. Eighteen months from the time Mr. 
Livingston came, the beautiful new church 
was in use; and he leaves the society in a 
flourishing condition. The Sunday-school is 
prospering. Mr. H. H. Saunderson from the 
Harvard Divinity School will be ordained and 
installed January 9. 


Acknowledgments of- the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Donations since Oct. 
I, 1897 :— 


Oct. 12. Melrose, Mass., Sunday-school......... $15.00 
18. Green Harbor, Mass., Sunday-school.. 2.00 
19. Saco, Me., Parish and Sunday school 18.01 
19. Lenox Ave. Sunday-school, New York 4500 

Cit ysiisces Fahis dence veicisie Pacisinecec.csele eee 

26. Clinton: Mass., Sunday-school.. . 10.00 
27. Nashua, N.H., seagate Mi AP cc 10.00 
Noy. 6. Fall River, Mass., Unitarian Society.. 15.00 
9. Whitman, Mass., Sunday-school....... 5.00 
10. John Wilson........+.005 aatedene naleleialclevne 5.00 
15. John Capen........-+e00s Fangeocbtesiconee 10.00 
15. Mrs. John Capen......-.+++ Fads Secenesee 10.00 
16. Miss Annette P. Rogers.......--++ +» ma 10.00 
16. Rev. Joseph H. Allen..........+ pve 10.00 
16. Oakes A. Ame@S......-. Aganonoabaned ae 10.00 
16. Franklin King........+-+++eeeee+ siete 10.00 
16. Hartley LOrd........-cceeeer cere eeenene 6 cya 

16. J. SWECtSOY.... cece eeeeecnrererereeseees 10.0 
1G. Mrs. S. W. Farwell........-ssseeeeeeeeee 10,00 
16. Mrs. R. M. Barnard........-+++++ eat vece 20.00 
16. Mrs. William W. Warren,.....se0--+0+% aay 

16. Thomas Gaffield......... Setend < atadisetneinis's 10.0 
16. Mrs. Otis Norcross......+++-++++ ae wisisicie's ees 
16. BR. OC. Billings......sseeeeees «ce ceiienn ieee pees 
16. F. H. Peabody.......+.- plaieiste lalaiamalevaia tie 10. . 
17. Wiltiam Endicott, Jr..... Agon od Snicaiece’ pies 
17. D. Webster King... .cseseseceseeeensers 10. = 
17. A. F. Estabrook.........- micewionn cine sieislece hee 
17. James W. Tufts BOOP Ie OOOO tae 
17. Caleb Chase... . Vediesecce oreo 
17. H. H. Hunnew a een 
17. Ebed L. a eles wotidh eis eee cae 
17. Samuel P. Mand aati 
17. S. Herbert Howe ecg 
19. E W. Clark... fate 
19. S. A. Cariton..... a 00 
19. Joseph B. Glover... 5000 
19. Mrs, J. Huntington A bet 
19. Mrs. Thomas Talbot..,..... Eiitn 


19. A. Shuman..,....- Gir jonbcunG.suu0euoulod 
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. Holyoke, Mass., Sunday-school........ 4 
24. Mrs. Anna C. Rumrill.. Aibenloniousis eiejnrersia 16.00 
eheir De OL TIRV DOR tans scrinewsdsitccih cau esse cae 15.00 
26. Taunton, Mass., Sunday-school........ 15.00 
29. Horace Davis..... Uinisleles/Sieiai8/e viele.eltia'eials icc, 5.00 
29. Miss A. Re Faulkner: vi.02.000ece0cteccc 1000 
29. Norton, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 2.00 
30. Burlington, Vt., Sunday-school........ 20.00 


S00 Miss Ge EG) DOWNES se. cee ncewscaecsclean 10.00 
Dec, 1. Bernardston, Mass., Sunday-school ... 5.00 
1. Windsor, Vt., Sunday-school........... 2.00 
3. Lawrence, Kan., Sunday-school....... 3 00 
6. San Francisco, Cal., First Unitarian 
SuTday-Rehooleen ccccneeeta sca cstecce 20.00 
6. Middleboro, Mass., Sunday-school..... 5 00 
G. Augustus: Mage cccsesseneelisieccle cnr one 10.00 
7. George Hutchinson. «5. .cccsceses ceteris 10,00 
7. Brooklyn, N.Y., Second Unitarian 
Sunday-school....... slave Siiapiarese sloacietetete 10.00 
9, East Lexington, Mass., Follen Sunday- 
BChOOLassas eves mae nue sles Seliceicleaisicic tie 2.10 
LO nbs Bo QhOW. sie scneccak desde asekore ncoageo 10.00 
11. Louisville, Ky., Highland Sunday- 
SChOO! > cs occas ease sec seth emenecenmee 2.00 
12. Hamilton, Ont., Sunday-school........ 2.00 
16. Miss ALE. Appleton: je ccsccecvevecs cles 10.00 
E86 Btward 8. Growis.cis.cccsccecses ces ace 10.00 
22. Toronto, Can., Sunday-school.......... 3.00 
23. North Andover, Maas., Sunday-school 5.00 
24. Guild of 4 Kempis, Hopedale .......... 10.00 
31. Milwaukee, Wis., Sunday-school..... : 5.00 


RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS, Zyeas. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


Nov. 2. Society in Yonkers, N.Y., additional 


(DBT ESSIS5)imeccreneciocene oscmemieires $2.00 
6. Mrs. Mary B. Gardner, Millerton, N.Y. 50.00 
8. Society in Millburv..............65 bode 4.10 
8. J. Randolph Coolidge, Boston..... vee 25.00 
9. First Congregational Church, Athol 20.00 
9. First Parish, Concord, cn account.... 500.00 
10. Society in Mendon............... onceng 6.34 
10. Society in Kennebunk, Me., on ac- 
COUN... ccvese sisi0\s\einie aioli sie (tn cielelaiele\eine . 47.00 
10. Society in Belmont, on account...... 25.00 
15. Society in South Natick............... 37.00 
17. First Parish, Hingham .............- 7 23215 
22. Society in Lawrence........... Sa 81.2 
26. Society in Ashby, on account ........ 44 30 
26 Society in Ridgewood, N.J., on ac- 
COUWND seciscees oe ccvisisissias leleiele.einlelojsielelbieia 7.50 
27. Society in Cleveland, Ohio........... a 22 53 
29. First Congregational Society of Ja- 
maica Plain, Boston..... easelsiviceciese 913.00 
30. Society in Trenton, N.Y...... cosaoacec 40.00 
30. Society in Pepperell............0..00- : 6.00 
Dee. 1. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
N.Y., for Third Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, Ill..........005. ngondooacricsa 3,000.00 
2. Society in Burlington, Vt...... asceigaipa 300,00 
2. Society in Turner’s Falls.............. 10.00 
6. Society in Saco, Me., on account..... 33 71 
6. Society in Beachmont................+ 5.00 
6. Society in Lawrence, additional...... 19 00 
6. Bequest of the late Mrs. Sarah H. 
Stratton of Boston..... cisiseieieielee sseve 1,000:00 
7. Society in Yarmouth, Me........ Rancid 19.00 
7. Society in New Brighton, N.Y........ 26 60 
7. Society in Arlington....... Ro rsnioe potas 204.21 
8. Bequest of the late Mrs Eliza C. 
Stearns of Brattleboro, Vt.........++ 67 00 
10. Society in Hopedale.........ceeeeseeee 339.40 
11. North Society, Salem, on account.... 170 00 
13. Society in Lawrence, additional (in 
DIT, BLOL TONG oacwnecesete vecemeacis A350 1.50 
13. Society in East Bridgewater.......... 65.11 
13. Mrs. William F. Spink, Providence, Bie 
1 fe Ges open astdcepcescen Sstoees sas G00 2. 
14. Society in Plymouth.... ...e.eeereeeee 100 72 
15. Mrs. Otis Norcross, Boston ..........- 100 00 
15. Grenville H. Norcross, Boston....... 100.00 
16. Society in Marlboro...........+055 eee 123 00 
18. Rev. Mary A Graves, Boston......... 5.00 
21. Chestnut Hill Society, Newton, to 
make Rey. Edward Hale a life 
member......... se eeeessenseneesseeees 50.00 
22. Society in Louisville, Ky., additional 3.75 


31. Bequest of the late Mrs. Eliza 8. 
Nevins of Boston, as final payment 
(in all, $5,000).......-.++-+ dasucadedne 2,500.00 


GEORGE W. STONE, 7reas., 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Business Notices. 


“Walter Baker & Co. of Dorchester, Mass., 
U.S.A., have given years of study to the skilful prepara- 
tion of cocoa and chocolate, and have devised machinery 
and systems peculiar to their methods of treatment, 
whereby the purity, palatability, and highest nutrient 
characteristics are retained. Their preparations are 
known the world over, and have received the highest 
indorsements from the medical practitioner, the nurse, 
and the intelligent housekeeper and caterer. There is 
hardly any food product which may be so extensively 
used in the household in combination with other foods 
as cocoa and chocolate; but here again we urge the im- 
portance of purity and nutrient value, and these impor: 
tant points, we feel sure, may be relied upon in Baker’s 
Cocoa and Chocolate.” — Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 
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The Genuine “ Brown’s Bronchial Froches ” 
are sold only in boxes. They are wonderfully effective 
for Coughs and Throat Froubles. 

A Curious Relic—One of the most fascinating 
pieces of historic furniture ever shown in Boston is the 
old carved chair advertised to-day by the Paine Furni- 
ture Company. Itisa relic of the old Duteh furniture 
of the seventeenth century. Not onceina dozen years 
is the opportunity offered to secure such a good repro- 
duction as this chair, and the price is absurdly low. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world- 
wide reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


ae Passaic, 26th ult., Moses Edson Worthen, aged 60 
ars. 


He was a lifelong, consistent Unitarian; a life marked 
by integrity and loving service to his kind. By industry 
he accumulated wealth, which he put to noble uses. 
One of the founders of the local Unitarian church, his 
loss is a serious blow to the liberal faith here. He stood 
first among our public-spirited men, and the local paper 
pronounces his loss the most serious one the city ever 
sustained, 


In New York City, 25th ult., William T. Broadway. 


Mr. Broadway was an earnest advocate of our faith, 
and was of great help in establishing the church in 
Plainfield, N.J., being a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees for several years. He was upright and generous in 
all his transactions, and stood for all that was best in 
business life, and leaves a reputation that any man in 
middle life would be proud of. H. B. Ww. 


In Chelsea, 25th ult., Miss Ellen R., daughter of the 
late Benjamin and Rebecea Dodge, aged 56 years, 

After thirty-three years of serious invalidism, borne 
with Christian submission and saintly resignation, the 
too oft-dreaded messenger of Death was no unwelcome 
visitant to the saintly soul who took her departure from 
the house of elay on Christmas Day last. 

Miss Dodge was greatly supported and enabled to 
bear with quiet patience the heavy cross laid upon her 
all these years by the cheerful faith in which she had 
been carefully nurtured by a saintly and painstaking 
mother. 

God, to this woman, was no mere “perhaps,” but a 
real and constant Friend and loving Father, who hada 
purpose of good for her in every seeming ill. = 

Her father, Benjamin Dodge, was one of the original 
few who founded the Chelsea Unitarian church, and 
through a long and faithful life beautifully illustrated 
its sublime principles. 

For the last thirty-three years the Christian Register 
has been faithfully read by Miss Dodge, as it had been 
by her father and mother for a longer period. 

Well would it be for all the households of our faith, 
were the Register as highly prized as it was by this beau- 
tiful soul! 

Since the death of father and mother, Miss Dodge has 
been lovingly and devotedly cared for by her only broth- 
er, Benjamin F., who seemed to live but for her com- 
fort, and who denied her nothing she could desire. She 
has left a beautiful and saintly memory to all who 
knew her. J. B. G 


Religious Notices. 


THE address of Rev. George Herbert Hosmer 


is 361 Neponset Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 


THE present address of Rev. William R. 


Lord is 28 Christian Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


There is but one good 
make of lamp-chimneys — 
Macbeth —and your dealer 
knows it. 


You want the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Ue ae UNDERTAKERS 


Established 


AND EMBALMERS. 
9326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


Literature. 


Inequality and Progress.* 


Those who have read Dr. Harris’s book on 
Moral Evolution will take up this new volume 
with the expectation of finding high intelli- 
gence, shrewd observation, judicious reflection, 
and a style characterized by lucidity, directness, 
and force. Nor will they be disappointed in 
these particulars. Dr. Harris is a remarkable 
‘example of an avowed theologian who writes 
as “a man of the world.” He is in closest touch 
with the life and interests of to-day, and strikes 
straight from the shoulder. 

In the main the argument of this book is 
sound; and the thought is highly practical, stim- 
ulating,-and helpful. The author clearly shows 
the advantage as well as the mecessity of va- 
riety in unity in human society. A stronger and 
more rational exposition and defence of individ- 
ualism, in the true sense, has seldom been made. 
Yet the most important element in the present 
day discussion of social conditions Dr. Harris 
has not effectively grasped and satisfactorily dis- 
cussed. No one whose thought is worth con- 
sidering contends for sameness of individuality : 
that would be to contend for absence of indi- 
viduality. But there is a fair contention for 
equality of opportunity. In his discussion of 
this part of his theme, Dr. Harris singularly 
fails to be satisfactory. There seems to be 
even a dash of specious fallaciousness and al- 
most of sophistry in chapter six on “Equality 
of Opportunity: Education.” In this chapter 
the author apparently confounds “equality” 
with sameness. Equality of opportunity in 
education is not sameness of opportunity. In 
providing equality of opportunity, one must con- 
sider those differences of individual tempera- 
ment and aptitude which make sameness of op- 
portunity zweguality of opportunity. The very 
method of education for which Dr. Harris so 
cogently argues is necessary in order to realize 
equality of opportunity. 

But there is a larger question, which is not 
considered in this volume, save in the way of 
passing allusion. The present economic sys- 
tem destroys equality of opportunity for the 
realization of liberty and the fulfilment of life. 
The concentration of capital and the means of 
production and transportation in a compara- 
tively few hands abolishes, or at least enor- 
mously reduces, the opportunity for personal 
initiative and enterprise. Commercial compe- 
tition over large areas has been destroyed, and 
the division of society into capitalists and wage- 
earners has increased to such an extent that 
the opportunity to rise from one class to the 
other is practically prohibited. Successful busi- 
ness men of advanced years often say that such 
opportunities as they were able to seize when 
they were poor youths exist no longer or in 
vastly diminished number. It is nonsense to 
say now, as once was truthfully said, that the 
employee of to-day may become the employer of 
to-morrow. This inequality—indeed we might 
say this inequity—of economic opportunity is 
the real cause of the great and growing social- 
istic protest against the present economic sys- 
tem. And the protest is both reasonable and 
just. In a part of his argument Dr. Harris is 
fighting a man of straw. With most of his con- 


* INEQUALITY AND  PRoGRESS. 


ok By George Harris. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


1.25. 
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clusions all thoughtful readers will find them- 
selves in harmony; but his book is neither a 
“last word” nor a complete word. In connec- 
tion with Zneguality and Progress one would 
do well to read Mr. Dole’s little but weighty 
book on Zhe Coming People. 


THE PossIBLE LIFE, and Other Sermons, 
By John W. Chadwick. Boston; Geo. H. 
Ellis—This volume contains the series of Mr. 
Chadwick’s sermons published monthly from 
October to May, 1895-96, and a like series for 
1896-97. In their separate issues they have 
done good service in Post-office Mission work 
through the generosity of his congregation, and 
they are now very fitly bound in this double 
sheaf. They cover a fairly wide range of sub- 
jects, such as the thoughtful minister, steadily 
alive to the abiding interests of the spiritual 
life, and also in touch with the more special 
aspects and movements of passing religious 
thought, might be expected to include in his 
Sunday discourse to his people. In the former 
line are such sermons as “The House of Pain,” 
“Gravitations of the Spirit,’ “The Lifelong 
Joy,” and the one entitling the volume “The 
Possible Life.” In the line of current comment 
and criticism are the two sermons on (1) “The 
Old Testament and the Higher Criticism” and 
(2) the new, “Christian Unity,” and ‘““No Back- 
ward Step.” This last is a kindly but strong 
and, in our judgment, valid critique of certain 
aspects of what has become known as “Progres- 
sive Orthodoxy,” more especially its Christol- 
ogy. The discourse was occasioned by Dr. Gor- 
don’s volume Zhe Christ of Te-day. Mr. Chad- 
wick is fully appreciative of the spirit of that 
book, its warm and glowing style also, and the 
personality behind the pen. But he discerns the 
intellectual weakness of a position which still 
assumes so much for the historical Jesus after 
having so largely abandoned the grounds as no 
longer tenable, on which alone such assump- 
tions have been based. We recall our surprise 
upon the appearance of Dr. Gordon’s book at 
the seemingly unqualified indorsement which 
it received from some prominent Unitarians; 
Mr. Chadwick’s word seemed to us then much 
more discerning. It would be a “backward 
step” for those who have consistently held to 
the simple humanity of Jesus to take up with 
loose phraseology and vague sentiment, and 
make his personality so unique and exceptional 
as to be virtually no longer of our human kith 
and kin. Not that way lies our path, but rather 
forward to the fuller realization of the divine 
incarnation, not in any one man of history 
alone, but in a developing humanity. The ser- 
mon on “Christian Unity” has some sugges- 
tions not always sufficiently considered in the 
wholesale depreciation of the natural differenti- 
ations of thought and forms of worship. Sec- 
tarianism is one thing, organization on the 
basis of more or less sympathy of ideas and 
ideals is quite another. All the sermons of 
this volume are marked by that sincerity of 
thought and wealth of resource which have 
characterized Mr. Chadwick’s previous volumes. 
He speaks neither down nor up to his hearers, 
but as a man to his fellows, in the wholesome 
belief that the revelations to one heart will 
have help for other lives also. 


THE ENCYCLOP@DIA OF SOCIAL REFORM. 
Edited by William P. Bliss, with the co-opera- 
tion of many specialists. New York and Lon- 
don. Funk & Wagnalls Company.—Rev. W. P. 
Bliss, the editor of this Encyclopedia, is the 
founder of the Church of the Carpenter in 
Boston, and is greatly interested in many of the 
reforms described in his bulky volume. The 
plan upon which the encyclopedia has been 
projected is admirable; and for the most part it 
has been carried out in a praiseworthy man- 
ner. A vigorous effort has been made to state 
fairly both sides of the various questions dis- 
cussed. But with the best intentions the 
editor has not always been able to conceal his 
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own point of view. The ideal editor would 
state the facts in such a cold-blooded way that 
no one would know whether he was on one side 
or the other of any reform described. In this 
respect Mr. Bliss is not the ideal editor. One 
who has very pronounced ideas concerning cap- 
italists and their work must find it difficult to 
avoid showiyg where his sympathies lie. For 
instance, opening the book at random, we see 
the name Adin Ballou, and we ask, “What will 
be said about the community at Hopedale?” 
We read Ballou “was superseded by an in- 
triguing business man, who got the lead and 
ruined the community.” The word ‘“intrigu- 
ing” shows a bias, and leads us to suspect the 
statement. Making immediate inquiry of one 
of Mr. Ballou’s nearest friends, we are told 
that there is no truth whatever in the state- 
ment, that Mr. Ballou honored and trusted Mr. 
Draper after the transaction, and that it was 
perfectly honorable to all parties. One, there- 
fore, must make allowance for the “personal 
equation” of the editor; but, doing so, the mass 
of information collected becomes of great 
value, much needed in these days, when reforms 
crowd upon one another’s heels with such 
bewildering rapidity. Many experts have con- 
tributed signed articles. In a first enterprise 
of this kind, of course, there will be many gaps 
in the information. For instance, Thoreau ap- 
pears; and Dr. Tuckerman is omitted. Noth- 
ing is said about Dr. Channing; but, certainly, 
his friend and fellow-worker, Dr. Tuckerman, 
famous on two continents as the founder of the 
Ministry-at-large, and one of the first to teach 
scientific methods in the treatment of pauperism 
and crime, deserves a notice. But, after mak- 
ing all deductions, the book is one which a 
student of social movements in our time will 
not be willing to put out of his reach. It 
would be impossible to find the information 
here gathered in such compact form else- 
where. 


GLEANINGS IN BUDDHA-FIELDS. By Lafca- 
dio Hearn. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.—It is certainly open to question 
whether Mr. Hearn is not wasting himself fool- 
ishly in lecturing on English literature to the 
Japanese,—whether it would not be a much bet- 
ter economy of his genius for him to lecture to 


Tools 


It’s awkward to have a silver 
plated Knife, Fork or Spoon, minus 
a portion of the plating, placed be- 
fore a guest at your table. When 
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them on Buddhism, and confirm them in their 
traditional faith. We doubt very much if any 
of their own lecturers can address them so per- 
suasively. Certainly, none of them, who have 
come this way, have spoken with more than the 
most vulgar fraction of his power and charm. The 
man who objected to absorption in Buddha— 
“It would do no good to old Buddha, and it 
would be the end of me”—finds no parallel in 
Mr. Hearn’s experience. His absorption in 
Buddhism has made him more himself than 
ever: it has intensified that individuality with 
which he is so much at odds. There never was 
a happier fortune than that which took him to 
Japan. It was equally happy for Japan and 
for Mr. Hearn. It gave to Japan the most 
sympathetic Western interpreter that it has 
ever had, and it gave Mr. Hearn his finest op- 
portunity. We thought him at his best when, 
in his book on the West Indies, he discoursed 
upon the centipedes that flourish in those parts. 
But then we had not heard him discourse upon 
Nirvana, and the joys of universal imperma- 
nence and evanescence, or upon the immutable 
Buddha “sitting perfectly extinct upon his 
throne,” and addressing a vast assembly of 
other Buddhas perfectly extinct for many ages, 
and listening with rapture to his enunciation of 
the law. It must be confessed that he is hard 
to follow in his divagations through the mys- 
teries of the impermanent Ego and the immu- 
table Buddha. He is like a squirrel in a wall. 
Now you see him, and now you don’t. But 
there is something wonderful in his agility. 
The chapters on “Dust” and “Nirvana” are 
those which deal most liberally in those aspects 
of Buddhism which are most fascinating to Mr. 
Hearn, and most satisfying to his desire for 
personal annihilation. But there are others 
which have a closer and more human touch, 
and we throw dust upon our heads and humili- 
ate ourselves to the extent of owning up that 
we like these chapters best. One of these is 
the first chapter, “A Living God,” in which Mr. 
Hearn imagines how it would seem to be one. 
That is beyond his hope; but why should it be? 
He has done the Japanese quite as much of a 
service as Hamaguchi Gohei, who saved four 
hundred lives. Another of our favorite chap- 
ters is that called “Out of the Street.” It is 
about the songs of the people. We cannot be- 
lieve that the originals are as beautiful as Mr. 
Hearn’s translations. Then there is a very 
subtle chapter about “Faces in Japanese Art.” 
But a book of this nature should be reviewed 
by a reviewer as fanciful and imaginative as the 
writer, with a sense of humor which the writer 
does not possess; and these conditions are 
met by Rev. Francis Tiffany, whose review of 
Mr. Hearn in the Mew World for December 
we commend to all who have or have not read 
his most impalpable and fascinating book. 


In TUNE WITH THE INFINITE; or, Fulness 
of Peace, Power, and Plenty. By Ralph Waldo 
Trine. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.— 
The main contention of this book is for the pre- 
eminence of mind over matter; and, while much 
of it is written with extreme vagueness, much of 
it commends itself to us as wise and good. 
There are saving clauses here and there of great 
significance, as where, after the most wholesale 
affirmations of the absurdity of being sick, if one 
will but open himself to the Infinite, we read, 
“It must always be borne in mind, however, that, 
whatever healing may be thus accomplished, 
effects will not permanently cease until causes 
have been removed. In other words, so long 
as there is violation of law, so long disease and 
suffering will result.” “O most wise judge if 
And again, speaking of drafts, and assuring us 
that we never catch cold from them, but only 
from our fear of them, Mr. Trine nevertheless 
advises us to be “a little judicious at first,” and 
says, “That supreme regulator of all life, good 
common sense, must be-used here the same as 
elsewhere.” Taken not too seriously, and with 
their due modifications, there are many things 
that Mr. Trine has written which deserve care- 
ful attention and obedience; many things, too, 
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which he has not written, but has quoted from 
other writers. Where quotation is so lavish, it 
would be well to indicate the sources; but to 
do so is not the habit of Mr. Trine. In a cer- 
tain way, it seems to us that all the books of 
this kind—and they are many—involve a contra- 
dictory element. The gospel that they preach 
is that we should not think about our physical 
condition, about our health; and yet they are 
calculated to keep us thinking about it a great 
deal of the time. The doctrine is that by think- 
ing about it we are made sick when we are well. 
Of course, we are told to think of health, and 
not of sickness, to think of the things that we 
desire, and not of the things we fear; but these 
things generally “hunt in pairs,” and to think of 
one of them without thinking of the other is as 
difficult as to waken one of two babies in a 
cradle without waking the other. For its best 
use Mr. Trine’s book requires an eclectic temper, 
an ability to discriminate between what is best 
in it and what is of a poorer quality, between 
real thought and a mere froth of words. 


MALKATOON. By Lew Wallace. Illustrated 
by Du Mond and Weguelin. Harper & 
Brothers. After Mr. Wallace’s popular suc- 
cess with Ben-Hur one wonders a little why 
he did not choose to put this story of the 
heroic Othman, the first great leader of the 
Osmanli and founder of the Ottoman Empire, 
into similar form rather than embodying it in 
blank verse,—a mode of expression that appeals 
to comparatively few readers. Othman loves 
Malkatoon, and proves his right to claim her 
through years of trial, discipline, and courage. 
He becomes a hero. 


“Did men see 

A troop of eagles circling in the sky, 

They smiled, and said, ‘Our Othman this way 
comes.’ 

And mothers, from their midnight slumber 
roused 

By lions, closer clasped their little ones, 

And calmed them, whispering, ‘Hush!’ and 
‘Sleep again !’ 

For gallop, gallop, goes the gray-black steed, 

While Allah swings the moon-lamp overhead. 

And Othman, strong-armed, rides, and, riding, 
cries, 

‘Be still, O baby-hearts, be still and sleep; 

For I am here.’ ” 


He becomes a sheik, a conqueror. The 
climax of the poem comes in his vision of the 
conquest over Christianity, when he sees the 
mighty dome, raised above the city of palaces, 
bearing a cross with arms and tree of gold. 


“T could but gaze, and covet what I saw; 
And in a trice the cross upon the dome— 
No hand appearing—vanished with a crash, 
And in its place I saw a crescent stoop, 
And plant itself in moonlike loveliness.” 


The poem was first published about ten 
years ago. The second part of the book is 
given to the play “Commodus,” the tragedy of a 
conspiracy against the Roman emperor of that 
name, planned by an outlawed chieftain named 
Maternus, who crosses the Alps, seeks the 
emperor in his palace, but is prevented by 
treachery from the revenge he contemplates. 


THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. By Frank 
R. Stockton. Ilustrated by Peter Newell. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers.— 
One does not like to pick a flaw in any work 
given us by Frank Stockton, because he has 
brought and is still bringing so much good 
cheer into the intellectual world that we count 
him a benefactor. But we have in this book 
a novelette and a short story which have no 
necessary connection with each other. The 
preat stone lying underneath the crust of the 
earth and the discovery of the North Pole might 
have been treated to greater advantage in 
separate stories. Probably, however, the author 
knows his own business better than we. There 
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is an infusion of Jules Verne which is inevitable 
in that kind of a story. This being taken for 
granted, the reader surrenders himself to the 
charm of Stockton’s humor. It is wholesome, 
kindly, and restful. It must be exasperating to 
a pessimist to find an author who takes the 
world so cheerfully, and can set human beings 
in motion on his mimic stage without showing 
Signs of irritation, contempt, or dissatisfaction 
with the world in which his actors play their 
parts. Such humor makes it a more cheerful 
and a better world to live in. No matter what 
Stockton’s men and women do, they are engag- 
ing creatures; and we enjoy their walk and 
conversation without reference to plot or hap- 
pening. The woman about forty years old 
who appears in Stockton’s stories is one of the 
most genial of fictitious characters. She is, 
in addition to her many good qualities, of 
an original type, and is to be met nowhere else 
in the world of fiction. 


NirRvANA.—A Story of Buddhist Philoso- 
phy. By Paul Caras. Illustrated and printed 
by T. Hasegawa, Tokyo, Japan, for the Open 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago.— Dr. 
Carus has done well to add to the intrinsic 
excellence of his story the attraction of a for- 
eign dress. The book is, to all outward ap- 
pearances, except the English type, a Japanese 
book; and the illustrations, which are very ef- 
fective, are adapted to the text much more de- 
liberately than are most illustrations in our 
Western world. For convenience in reading, 
we much prefer our Western paper; though 
this has no vicious gloss. Dr. Carus’s story is 
that of the progress of a young Brahman into 
the knowledge and acceptance of Buddhistic 
thought. He is entirely sympathetic with 
Buddhism, and gives an account of it which 
would, we imagine, be accepted by indigenous 
Buddhists, though the doctrine of Nirvana 
does not appear to be that of Cakya Mouni,— 
not annihilation, but the quiet rapture of the 
conscious soul which has attained to a happy 
confidence in the illusiveness of the permanent 
self. Incidentally, there are many beautiful 
thoughts and fruitful ideas that would do 
honor to any form of religion. And now where 
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is the Buddhist who will give us an apprecia- 
tion of Christianity as sympathetic as this ap- 
preciation of Buddhism? 


THE MESSAGE AND THE MESSENGERS. Les- 
sons from the History of Preaching. By Rev. 
Fleming James, D.D. New York: Whittaker 
& Co.—Dr. James, who is Professor of 
Homiletics and Pastoral Care in the Divinity 
School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Philadelphia, has contrived in this volume to 
treat in a rather dull, uninteresting manner a 
subject which invited to a quite different treat- 
ment. But, then, others have responded to 
this invitation. One reason why he is not more 
attractive is that he runs all his matter, which 
is extremely various, into one mould. He 
brings all preaching to certain definite tests. 
It must be God’s word, delivered as his mes- 
sage, aimed to promote godly living, and rhe- 
torically adapted to hearers. He begins with 
the Hebrew prophets, and works his way down 
to the present time. Incidentally, he has many 
interesting comments on the different styles of 
preaching that have prevailed from time to 
time. In such pleadings as that the super- 
natural works through and with the natural, 
and that the Bible grows in meaning by 
assimilation with all human experience and 
thought, we notice the working of the fresh 
leaven of liberal theology which is working in 
the whole lump of our religious life. 


THE SCIENCE OF Discourse. A Rhetoric 
for High Schools and Colleges. By Arnold 
Tompkins, Professor of Pedagogy in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Boston: Ginn & Co.—The 
earlier chapters in this book seem to us quite too 
abstract to suit its purpose as a book to be used 
in schools and colleges. It is much simpler as 
it goes on. This order was perhaps inevitable, 
but it is certainly unfortunate. The author’s 
conception of rhetoric as an art of interpreta- 
tion, quite as much as an art of writing and 
speaking, is certainly a proper one; and this 
line is held firmly throughout. There are two 
general divisions, “The Thought in Discourse” 
and “The Language in Discourse.” The sec- 
ond of these admits of and has much the more 
interesting treatment, and contains much which, 
if taken well to heart, would improve a great 
deal of writing and speaking. The literary 
illustration of different rhetorical forms is one 
of the happiest features of the book. We com- 
mend the book particularly to adult readers as 
an instrument for quickening their sensibility to 
what is fit and beautiful in literary expression. 


Sir Toapy Lion. By S.R. Crockett. New 
York: F. A. Stokes Company.—Mr. Crockett’s 
book for boys would be worth while if it were 
only for that fine chapter which describes how 
Hugh John was saluted by The Scots Grays. 
This is genuine literature, though it tells only 
how alittle, dusty boy watched a procession, and 
was noticed at the end by a good-natured young 
captain. Much of the book is that which 
mothers and fathers will enjoy reading, even if 
they shake their heads a little over such a story 
as that of Hugh’s winning the Good Conduct 
prize,—a story which reminds one of Tom 
Sawyer’s painting the front fence or of Miss 
Belladonna’s sharp-sighted planning. Mr. 
Crockett has written with quite as much 
spirited enjoyment of the situations as if he 
had had his maturer readers in mind through- 
out, as perhaps, indeed, he had. It is not quite 
easy to understand why he should have named 
the book for the small ‘““Toady Lion” instead of 
for his older brother. It is a pity that the 
endeavor to make a book true to boy life and 
natural boyish expression should have seemed 
to Mr. Crockett to imply the excessive use of 
slang and rough language. 


THE MODERN READER’s BIBLE. A Series 
of Works from the Sacred Scriptures, pre- 
sented in Modern Literary Form, Select Mas- 
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terpieces of Biblical Literature. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. 
Moulton, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company.—Masterpieces of literature, taken 
out of their setting, are like the Elgin marbles 
in the British Museum. They are incompar- 
able, but they are only fragments. Happily, 
however, in the case of the “masterpieces,” we 
have not lost the original setting. This handy 
volume may not only serve many purposes of 
convenience: it may also send its readers to 
study the books out of which they were taken, 
and thus render service that will be invaluable. 


The Magazines. 


In the January issue of the Quarterly Four- 
nal of Economics (published for Harvard Uni- 
versity by G. H. Ellis, Boston), Prof. Irving 
Fisher of Yale gives a sketch of the life and 
writings of Cournot, the French economist and 
mathematician, who first applied mathematical 
methods to economic problems. Incidentally, 
Prof. Fisher defends vigorously this use of 
mathematical methods. Prof. G. Droppers of 
Tokyo writes on monetary changes in Japan, 
describing her experiences during a _ paper- 
money period, her resumption of specie pay- 
ments, and her recent adoption of the gold 
standard. Mr. J. E. George narrates sympa- 
thetically the Coal Miners’ Strike of 1897, and 
points out how overproduction and the influx of 
ignorant immigrants have caused misery in the 
mining regions. Prof. John Davidson explains 
that there is no silver movement in Canada, be- 
cause that country has an elastic and satisfac- 
tory banking system. Mr. W. D. Lewis of Phila- 
delphia describes the recent lease of that city’s 
gas-works, and intimates that, while some sort 
of lease of the works may have been advisable, 
this particular lease was open to grave objes- 
tions. There are the usual notes and memo- 
randa, and bibliography of current publications 
on economics. 


Miscellaneous. 


The bound volume of Harfer’s Round Table 
is a substantial volume of nearly thirteen hun- 
dred pages, and is a small library in itself. 
The eight serial stories include two or three of 
the most popular books of the season. Besides 
the many short stories, there are descriptive 
articles of travel and hunting, explanations of 
mechanical achievements, articles on subjects 
of national importance, and departments of 
photography, philately, etc., especially interest- 
ing to specialists. The new form of this popu- 
lar periodical has already appeared, and its 
success as a monthly will doubtless be no less 
than it has been in the past. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Northern Song and Romance. By Arthur Farwell. 
the piano. 

Jockie’s ta’en the Parting Kiss. By Helen Hopekirk. 
For alto or baritone. 

A Lament. Song. By Helen Hopekirk. 
soprano or bafitone. 

Bonnie Wee Thing, Cannie Wee Thing. For alto or 
baritone. By Helen Hopekirk. 

Oh, can ye sew Cushions? By Helen Hopekirk. 
mezzo-soprano or baritone. 


For 
For mezzo- 
For 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 


Friends of Yore. Song and refrain. Words b . 
Kerr. Music by Will M. 8. Brown. ie.8 
Many Years gone by. Songs with pianoforte accom- 
PA aap ea f hike - Woodcock, 
ne Hyes o ue, Waltz song. By Julius F. Mahler. 
The Middletown Two-step. By J. Wi Grosby 
Liza Brown. Song. By G. M. Woodcock. 
Consider the Lilies. Sacred song for tenor or mezzo- 
soprano. By Charles F. Noyes, 
As thy Days, thy Strength shall be. Words by William 
Fairchild Lloyd. Music by Mrs. Joseph F. napp. 
The Little Minister Waltzes. By Samuel Aronson. 
My Old Kentucky Home. For female voices. In octavo 


form, 
Old Black Joe. In octavo form. 
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THE BIBLES OF ALL NATIONS 


IDEALS OF LIFE 


As taught in the sacred Scriptures of the great 
religions,—Egyptian, Hindoo, Parsee, Buddhist, 
Mohammedan, Jewish, Christian. 70 pp., cloth 
and gold, 


Second Edition 


Compiled by 


ALFRED W. [IARTIN 
Price, 75 Cents 


1@-A Dainty Gift Book. Sent, postpaid, 
by addressing 


FREE CHURCH RECORD, Tacoma, Wash. 
THE YEAR BOOK 


OF THE 


Unitarian Congregational Churches 
FOR 1898 


will be published December 24, in season to reach those 
ordering it by the beginning of the new year, all lists 
being corrected as nearly as possible to that date. 

Besides a calendar adapted for use throughout the 
country, and other matter belonging to an almanac, it 
contains lists of societies, ministers, associations, and 
conferences, and other important denominational in- 
formation. 

Price 20 cents, for which it will be sent to any address 
postage paid. Packages of ten or more, 15 cents a copy. 

Members of the Association receive a copy without charge. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MR. SUNDERLAND’S SERMONS, 


Series of 1897-98. 


THE COLLEGE TOWN PULPIT 


(Monthly Sermons of Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND). 


50 Cents a Year. Single Numbers, 5 Cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Why Study the Bible? 
2. How Study the Bible? 


ORDER FROM 


J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


RELIGION 
FOR TO-DAY 


= hy 
MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


This volume contains the sermons 
preached in the series under the 
above title by Dr. Savage, in the 
Church of the Messiah, during the 
past season. It makes a handsome 
volume, uniform in size with previous 


books. 


Price $1.00. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
104 E. 20th St. New York, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


JOHN FISKE 


Historical Works. 


Illustrated Edition. 


The American Revolution. 


Very noble volumes, containing 22 Photo- | 
gravures of portraits and paintings, 15 color | 
maps and plates, and 280 text cuts and maps. | 
2 vols., 8vo, $8.00; half calf, gilt top, $12.50; | 
polished morocco, $12.50. | 


“To combine profound knowledge of his subject with the | 
best narrative style in the degree here found is given to few | 
writers. The author has a wonderful faculty of selecting 
the critical and significant events, of ignoring confusing | 
details, of welding his material into a simple and con-| 
sistent account, and of illuminating the whole with sound | 
theories of historical philosophy. .. . Great care and much 
labor have evidently been expended in finding pictures, | 
maps, and diagrams which illustrate in the true sense of 
the word. In portraits and autographs the two substantial | 
volumes are especially rich. As a teacher of sound patriot- | 
ism, the work should be in the hands of all young readers. | 
As the most scholarly, and at the same time most readable, | 
account of the birth of our nation, it should be in every | 
library.’— The Outlook. | 


The Critical Period of 
American History. | 


With about 170 Illustrations, comprising Por- 
traits, Maps, Fac-similes, Contemporary 
Views, Prints, and other Historical Materials. | 
8vo, $4.00; half calf, gilt top, or half-polished 
morocco, $6.25. 


| [This book was partly prepared for publication 


Historical Works. 


Library Edition. 


The Discovery of America. 


With some account of Ancient America and the 
Spanish Conquest. With a Steel Portrait of | 
Mr. Fiske, reproductions of many old Maps, | 
several Modern Maps, Fac-similes, and other 
illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$4.00; half calf, $6.50. 


Old Virginia and her Neighbors. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

These volumes, just published, cover the 
settlement and growth of Virginia, Maryland, 
the Carolinas, and Georgia nearly to the | 
Revolution. 


The Beginnings of New England; 


Or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to | 
Civil and Religious Liberty. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.00. 


The American Revolution. | 
With a new Portrait of Washington, hitherto 
unpublished, and Maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, | 
gilt top, $4.00; half calf, $6.50. 


The Critical Period of American. 


History, 1783-1789. 


With Map, Notes, etc. Crown 8vo, gilt top, | 
$2.00. 
These eight volumes form a most valuable 
and interesting Historical Library. Price of the 
set, $16.00. 


a Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


| Did Shakspere write Bacon’s Works ? 


| The Two Carlyles, or Carlyle Past and Present. | 
| Buckle and his Theory of Averages. 
| Voltaire. 


‘JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Ten Great Religions 


The Ideas of the Apostle Paul 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY — 
QUESTIONS. 


1 VOL., CROWN 8VO, $1.50 


by Dr, Clarke.] 
CONTENTS 


Literary Studies. 


Lyric and Dramatic Elements in Literature and | 
Art. | 
Dualisms in National Life. 


The Evolution of a Great Poem, Gray’s Elegy. 


Religious and Philosophical. 
The Affinities of Buddhism and Christianity. 
Why Lam not a Free Religionist. 
flave Animals Souls ? 
Apropos of Tyndall. 
Law and Design in Nature. 


Historical and Biographical. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Harriet Martineau. 
The Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America. 


Autobiography, Diary, and Corre 
spondence, with a chapter on his Anti-slavery 
work by Rev. SAMUEL May. Edited and 
supplemented by EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
D.D. With asteel Portrait. Fourth Edition: 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
“One of the richest, most charming pieces of 
biography that has ever been issued from the Bos- | 
ton Press.” —THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOOKS BY DR. CLARKE. 


Part I. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


Ten Great Religions 


Part Il. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


| Cabin” holds, 


Translated into their Modern Equivalents. | 
I2mo, $1.50. 


Events and Epochs in Religious His-. 


tory 
With 20 Portraits, Plans, and Views. 


Common Sense in Religion 


$2.00. 


I2mo. $2.00. 
Every-day Religion | 
I12mo. $1.50. | 


Self-culture m4 
Physical, Intellectual, Moral, and Spiritual. 
I2mo. $1.50. 

Memorial and Biographical Sketches 
Including Gov. Andrew, Charles Sumner, Dr. 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Dr. Howe, Dr. 
Gannett, Dr. Susan Dimock, and others. 
$2.00. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


By Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Sixth Thousand. 


FINE PORTRAIT, $2.00. 

Large paper edition, uniform with the large 
paper edition of Mrs. Stowe’s works recently 
published. 8vo, $4.00, net. 

Mrs. Fields was pre-eminently the one fitted 
for this work. Herself a personal friend of 
Mrs. Stowe, and having a full appreciation of 
the place which the author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
not only among American 
authors, but those of world-wide fame, she had 
the qualifications necessary for writing the 
biography of this American woman.—JZoston 
Advertiser. 


It would take columns to do justice to the 


| various kinds of interest the book contains. 


Upon the latter half of Mrs. Stowe’s life it 
presents much that is new, especially in the 
letters growing out of her remarkable European 
friendships.—Chicago Tribune. 

The taste which has gone into the preparation 
of this work is so delicate and so accurate that 
one is not aware of it on the first reading. 
Mrs. Fields has selected and combined with 
such rare skill, and has woven in, here a sug- 
gestion, there a detail, elsewhere a bit of color, 
with such dexterity that the life of the girl and 
the woman unfolds itself by regular and inter- 
esting gradations.— Boston Herald. 


/EMERSON-STERLING LETTERS. 


A little book of singular interest, containing 
twenty letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
John Sterling. Edited, with a sketch of Ster- 
ling’s life, by EDWARD WALDO EMERSON, 
author of “Emerson in Concord,” etc. 
$1.00. 


It is well worthy of permanent preservation as 
the record of interchange of thought and feeling 
between two of the most interesting men of our 
time.— Zhe Outlook, New York. 


One of the real treats of many seasons, a tem- 


16mo, 


| porary transfiguration, lifting us up from the 


valley of the commonplace and admitting us to 
the company of the ‘prophets on the mountain- 
top.— The Interior, Chicago. 

A volume of unique charm, mingled with 
strength and elevation,—a stimulus both to the 
intellect and to the spirit.—Pudblic Ledger, Phila- 


| delphia. 


MEMORIES OF HAWTHORNE. 
A book of very uncommon personal and literary 
interest, by his daughter, RosE HAWTHORNE 
LATHROP. With a new portrait of Haw- 


thorne. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
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The Bome. 
Send Me. 


Not mine to mount to courts where seraphs sing, 

Or glad archangels soar on outstretched wing ; 

Not mine, in union with celestial choirs, 

To sound heaven’s trump or strike the gentler wires; 
Not mine to stand enrolled at crystal gates, 

Where Michael thunders or where Uriel waits. 


But lesser worlds a Father’s kindness know. 
Be mine some simple service here below,— 
To weep with those who weep, their joys to share, 
Their pains to solace or their burdens bear; 
Some widow in her agony to meet, 
Some exile in his new-found home to greet; 
To serve some child of thine, and so serve thee. 
Lo, here am I: to such a work send me. 
—Dr. E. E. Hale. 


Hugh John and the Scots Grays. 


On this great day of which I have to tell, Hugh 
John had been honorably digging all the morn- 
ing in the sand-hole. He had on his red coat, 
which was his most secret pride; and he was de- 
vising a still more elaborate system of fortifica- 
tions. Suddenly there came a sound which al- 
ways made the heart of Hugh John beat in his 
side. It was the low thrilling reverberation of 
the drum. He had only time to dash for his 
cap, which he had filled with sand and old nails 
in order to “be a bomb-shell,” empty it, put it 
on his head, gird on his London sword-with-the- 
gold-hilt, and fly. 

As he ran down the avenue, the shrill fifes 
kept stinging his ears, and making him feel as 
if needles were running up and down his back. 
It was at this point that Hugh John had a great 
struggle with himself. Priscilla and Toady Lion 
were playing “House” and ‘“Tea-parties” under 
the elm on the front lawn. It was a debasing 
taste, certainly; but, after all, blood was thicker 
than water. And—well, he could not bear that 
they should miss the soldiers. But then, on the 
other hand, if he went back, the troops might be 
past before he could reach the gate, and Betty, 
he knew well, would not let him out to run after 
them, and the park wall was high. 

In this desperate strait Hugh John called all 
the resources of religion to his aid. 

“It would,” he said, “be dasht-mean to go off 
without telling them.” 

Hugh John did not know exactly what dasht- 
mean meant. But he had heard his cousin 
Fred (who was grown-up, had been a year at 
school, and wore a tall hat on Sundays) tell 
how all the fellows said it was better to die-and- 
rot than to be dasht-mean. So, whenever a little 
thing tugged down in his stomach and told him 
“not to,” Hugh John said, ‘There, I won’t be 
dasht-mean.” And wasn’t. 

Grown-ups call these things conscience and 
religion; but this is how it felt to Hugh John, 
and it answered just as well or even better. 

So when the stinging surge of distant pipes 
sent the wild blood coursing through his veins, 
and he felt his face grow cold and prickly all 
over, he started to run down the avenue. He 
could not help it. He must see the soldiers or 
die. But, all the same, tug-tug went the lit- 
tle string remorselessly in his stomach. 

“f must see them. I must, I must,” he 
cried, arguing with himself, and trying to 
drown the inner voice. 

“Tug-tug-tug,” went the string, worse than 
before. Hugh John turned toward the house 
and the elm. 
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“Tt’s a blooming shame; and they won’t care, 
anyway. But I can’t be dasht-mean.” 

And so he ran with all his might back to the 
elm, and with a warning cry set Prissy and Sir 
Toady Lion on the alert. Then with anxious, 
tumultuous heart, and legs almost as invisible 
as the spokes of a bicycle, so quickly did they 
pass one another, Hugh John fairly flung him- 
self in the direction of the White Gate. 

The first who came were soldiers in a dark 
uniform, with very stern, bearded officers, who 
attended finely to discipline. So intently they 
marched that no one cast a glance at Hugh 
John standing with his drawn sword, giving the 
salute which his friend, Sergeant Steel, had 
taught him as each company passed. Not 
that Hugh John cared, or even knew, that they 
did not see him. They were the crack volun- 
teer regiment of the Gray City beyond the hills, 
and their standard of efficiency was something 
tremendous. Then came red-coats crowned 
with helmets, red-coats tipped with Glengarry 
bonnets, and one or two brass bands of scat- 
tering volunteer regiments. Hugh John sa- 
luted them all. No one paid the least atten- 
tion to him. He did nof, indeed, expect any 
one to notice him,—a small, dusty boy with a 
sword too big for him, standing at the end of 
the road under the shadow of the elms. Why 
should these glorious creations deign to notice 
him? But, all the same, he saluted every one 
of them impartially as they came; and the reg- 
iments swung past, unregarding, dust-choked, 
and thirsty. Then came more volunteers, and 
yet more and more. Would they never end? 
And ever the sword of Hugh John Picton 
flashed to the salute, and his small arm waxed 
weary as it rose and fell. 

Then happened the most astonishing thing 
in the world, the greatest event of Hugh John’s 
life. For there came to his ears a new sound, 
—the sound of cavalry hoofs. A bugle rang 
out, and Hugh John’s eyes watched with 
straining eagerness the white dust rise and 
swirl behind the columns. 
knows?—this was his reward for not being 
dasht-mean. But now Hugh John had for- 
gotten Prissy and Toady Lion, father and 
nurse alike, heaven, earth, and everything else. 
There was no past for him. He was the sol- 
dier of all time. For the noble gray horses, 
whose predecessors Napoleon had watched so 
wistfully at Waterloo, came trampling along, 
tossing their heads with an obvious sense of 
their own worth as a spectacle. Hugh John 
paled to the lips at the sight of them, but drew 
himself more erect than ever. He had seen 
foot-soldiers and volunteers before, but never 
anything like this. 

On they came, a fine young fellow leading 
them, sitting carelessly on the noblest charger 
of all Perhaps he was kindly by nature. Per- 
haps he had a letter from his sweetheart in his 
breast pocket. Perhaps,—but it does not mat- 
ter,—at any rate, he was young and happy, 
as he sat erect, leading “the finest troop in the 
finest regiment in the world.” He saw the 
small, dusty boy in the red coat under the elm- 
trees. He marked his pale, twitching face, his 
flashing eye, his erect carriage, his soldierly 
port. The fate of Hugh John stood on tiptoe. 
He had never seen any, being so glorious as 
this. He could scarce command himself to 
salute. But, though he trembled in every limb, 
and his under lip “wickered” strangely, the 


‘hand which held the sword was steady, and 


Perhaps,— who’ 
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went through the beautiful movements of the 
military salute which Sergeant Steel of the 
Welsh Fusileers had taught him with exactness 
and decorum. ° 

The young officer smiled. His own hand 
moved to the response almost involuntarily, as 
if Hugh John had been one of his own troopers. 

The boy’s heart stood still. Could this 
thing be? A real soldier had saluted him. 

But there was something more marvellous 
yet to come. A sweet spring of good deeds 
welled up in that young officer's breast. 
Heaven speed him (as doubtless it will) in his 
wooing, and make him ere his time a general, 
with the Victoria Cross upon his breast. But, 
though (as I hope) he rise to be commander- 
in-chief, he will never do a prettier action than 
that day, when the small, grimy boy stood under 
the elm-trees at the end of the avenue. This is 
what he did. He turned about in his saddle. 

“Attention, men, draw swords!” he cried; 
and his voice rang like a trumpet, so grand it 
was,—at least, so Hugh John thought. ~ 

There came a glitter of unanimous steel as» 
the swords flashed into line. The horses 
tossed their heads at the stirring sound, and 
jingled their accoutrements as the men gathered 
their bridle reins up in their left hands. 

“Eyes right, carry swords!” came again the 
sharp command. 

And every blade made an arc of glittering 
light as it came to the salute. It could not 

ave been better done for a field-marshal. 

No fuller cup of joy was ever drunk by 
mortal. The tears welled up in Hugh John’s 
eyes as he stood there in the pride of the 
honor done to him. To be knighted was 
nothing to this. He had been acknowledged 
as a soldier -by the greatest soldier there. 
Hugh John did not doubt that this glorious 
being was he who had led the Grays in the 
charge at Waterloo. Who else could have 
done that thing? 

He was no longer a little, dusty boy. He 
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stood there glorified, ennobled. 
was almost too full. 

“Eyes front, slope swords,” rang the words 
once more. 

The pageant passed by. Only the far drum- 
throb came back as he stood speechless and 
motionless, till his father rode up on his way 
home, and, seeing the boy, asked him what he 
was doing there. Then for all reply a little 
clicking hitch came suddenly in his throat. He 
wanted to laugh, but somehow instead the 
tears ran down his cheeks, and he gasped out 
a word or two which sounded like somebody’s 
else voice. 

“T’m not hurt, father, I’m not crying. 
only that the Scots Grays saluted me. And I 
can’t help it, father. It goes tick-tick in my 
throat, and I can’t keep it back. But I’m not 
crying, father. I’m not, indeed.” 

Then the stern man gathered the great 
soldier up and set him across his saddle; for 
Hugh John was alone, the others having long 
‘ago gone back with the nurse. And his father 
did not say anything, but let him sit in front 
with the famous sword in his hands which had 
brought about such strange things. And even 
thus rode our hero home. 

But late that night Hugh John stole down 
the hushed avenue, his bare feet pattering 
through the dust which the dew was making 
cool. He climbed the gate, and stood under 


The world 


It was 


“the elm, with the wind flapping his white night- 


gown like a battle flag. Then, clasping his 
hands, he took the solemn binding oath: “The 
Scots Grays saluted me. May I die-and-rot if 
ever I am dasht-mean again.”—From “Sir 
Toady Lion,” by S. R. Crockett. 


The Homeliest Cat. 


“Fer goodness’ sake! what’s that you have 
got now?” asked a tired-looking woman as she 
saw her small daughter come panting into the 
kitchen of the tenement flat, clutching some- 
thing apparently all frantic legs. 

“Jus’ a kitty,” said Maysie, simply, disen- 
tangling it, and setting it upright on the floor. 

“Well, I never did!’”? exclaimed the mother 
in dismay. “Why, Marg’ret Williams! are you 
crazy? I never saw such a homely creature in 
all my born days. It'll bring us bad luck, 
sure, with that wicked green eye, and that 
mean, yeller one. Ugh! You just take it 
straight back to the gutter that you fished it 
out of.” 

At this, I regret to say, Maysie began to cry. 

“Oh, well,” relented Mrs. Williams, “I 
reckon we'll keep her till she’s all cured up, 
anyway.” 

So Maysie kept her cat; and pity blossomed 
so quickly into love that she was perfectly 
blind to its peculiar ugliness, and fondly fan- 
cied it the dearest, sweetest, and loveliest kitty 
in all the world, when on the very next Sunday 
Mrs. Williams read out suddenly from her great 
big newspaper “A National Cat Show at Madi- 
son Square.” 

“What’s that?” asked Maysie, who was sit- 
ting at her feet, playing with Rags, as she had 
called her poor little foundling. 

“What’s a national cat show?” repeated Mrs. 
Williams, uncertainly.” “Why, it’s—it’s a show 
of cats, I suppose; and it’s to be held next 
Wednesday in Madison Square Garden.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Maysie, excitedly, “that must 
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be where that bad boy in the street told me to 
send Rags; but I thought, o’ course, that he 
was just foolin’. He said that maybe I’d get 
a prize for her. Do you—do you think that 
I might, mother ?” 

Mrs. Williams hid a smile behind her news- 
paper as she read of the gorgeous Angora, 
Maltese, Persian, and other rare and beautiful 


cats that were to be exhibited by the richest | 


and most fashionable ladies in New York; but 
she only answered absently, “I  shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

This was enough. In the course of ten sec- 
onds Maysie had decided in her own mind that 
she would take Rags to the show. 

So early Wednesday morning Mrs. Williams 
stood calmly 4nd unsuspiciously tying her 
bonnet strings before the glass, and said: 
“Good-by, deary. I’m going to sew at the 
Jones’s to-day; and, if all those Jones babies 
don’t kill me with their noise and fretting, I’ll 
be back home by the usual time.” 

““Good-by, mother,” said Maysie, kissing her, 
as she thought, “If she only knew what Rags 
and me’s going to do, she’d be mos’ as ’cited 
as I am.” 

Then she skipped into a nice fresh little 
calico dress, caught her hair back with an old 
yellow ribbon, so she could tie the new red one 
around Rags’s neck in a fascinating bow, 
which, however, would slide around right under 
her chewed-off ear; then, cramming her into 
the market basket, she set off with a light 
heart, if a heavy load, for Madison Square. 

It was a long walk, many blocks north, and 
many more west of where she lived. She had 
gone only a very little way when Rags poked 
her head through a hole in the old basket, and 
Maysie was obliged to take her out entirely; 
and, with kitty under one arm and the basket 
on the other, she plodded painfully along. At 
last the beautiful yellow tower of the garden 
cheered her sight. 

Even then, however, although it seemed 
hours since she had left home, she was still too 
early to be admitted, and so had to stand and 
wait near the side door marked “Entrance for 
Cats,” as the big policeman told her. 

At last a carriage drove up to the great front 
door of the building; and a lady descended 
from it, followed by a maid in a white cap, 
carrying a basket. 

She was such a very pretty lady, and so 
beautifully dressed, that Maysie liked her on 
the spot, and thought. it would be only kind to 
inform her that she was not at the right en- 
trance for cats, and must wait at the side door 
with her. 

The lady smiled when she told her, and she 
said: “Oh, thank you! you are very good. I 
see that you have a cat, too. Is it ta be in the 
show ?” 

“Oh, yes!” answered Maysie, 
“Don’t you think she’ll get a prize ?” 

“Pro-probably,” said the lady, turning away 
for an instant, and shaking so strangely that 
Maysie thought she was cold. 

“Suppose we go into the show together ?” 

“Why, we can’t, can we ?” asked Maysie. 
“Tt ain’t open yet, is it?” 

“Not to every one,” said the lady; ‘but I am 
one of the patronesses, and I fancy they will 
let us in.” 

And sure enough they did. 

“Here is a little girl who has a cat that she 
would like to exhibit,” said the lady to a gentle- 


decidedly. 
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looking man inside, who seemed to be manag- 
ing everything. “I know it’s rather late to 
enter it, but”— And she whispered something 
which made him smile and look almost as 
queerly at Maysie as the lady had done. 

However, he gave Rags a nice cage, with soft 
straw in it, and a little medal with a number on 
it to hang around her neck by a scarlet ribbon. 

“Now you had better go upstairs and wait,” 
he said, “while I see to what class she belongs. 
The show won’t be on for an hour yet, and the 
judges cannot award the prizes until then.” 

Soon the lady joined her there, and chatted 
with her so very delightfully about cats and 
dolls and Christmas trees, and all the dearest 
and loveliest things, that she hardly realized 
how time was passing, until suddenly she heard 
a great crash in the room behind her. 

“It’s only the band,” explained the lady. 
“They play to open the show. Come, we can 
go in now.” Ss 

Oh, wasn’t it beautiful? All lit up with 
“ lectric” light! Row after row of cages crossed 
the floor, in each of which blinked and stretched 
and softly purred a lovely, lovely kitty. 

In fact, they kept getting more and more 
wonderful and beautiful as Maysie and the 
lady went on and on; but in her loyal little soul 
Rags’s mistress would not admit that any one 
of them was prettier or sweeter or half as 
clever as Rags. 

“You know,” she cried, looking up inno- 
cently into the lady’s face, “Rags ain’t never 
even seen a bird, lessen it’s a sparrer; and she 
ain’t never smelt a flower in all her life, so 
wouldn’t you think they’d give her a prize, jus’ 
to keep her from feelin’ bad ?” 

“Yes, I would, indeed,” said the lady, 
heartily ; and, stooping, she opened the door of 
the Angora’s cage, and, taking out the very 
loveliest bowl of roses, gave them to Maysie. 
“We will put these in Rags’s cage when we 
find it,” she said, ‘‘so she shan’t feel neglected 
any longer, poor little thing. It’s all right,” 
she added, as Maysie looked at her in bewilder- 
ment. ‘This Angora belongs to me.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that your Nangora 
oughtn’t to get a prize,” cried Maysie, son- 
science-stricken. ‘“I-I only meant that she isn’t 
Rags.” 

“JT understand, dear,” said the lady. “Of 
course, she isn’t Rags. There are the judges,” 
she whispered suddenly, “and they are coming 
from the other side of the room. Now we will 
go over there and look for Rags; and, if they 
have given her a prize, it will be written upon 
a card and hung on her cage, where we can 
see it in an instant.” 

“Oh, my!” said Maysie, trembling with ex- 
citement: “do you suppose everybody what’s 
got a cat here feels like I do now?” 

“I hardly think so much so, dear,” said the 
lady, smiling, as she drew the little figure ten- 
derly along. 

At last they stood before Rags’s cage. May- 
sie put both hands over her eyes, and peeped 
fearfully through her fingers. 

“Oh! oh!” she cried. “I believe I see a 
card.” 

“Ves,” said the lady, “you do.” 

“What’s on it?” fairly shrieked Maysie. 
“Oh! what is on it?” 

“P-r-i-z-e, prize!” read the lady. “Ten dol- 
lars prize for the ug — for Rags.” 

“My!” said Maysie, and she burst into de- 
licious tears of pure joy. 


-guiltily, 
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Then the great, seyere-looking judges came 
up, and congratulated her, and counted out into 
her two little hands all the heap of money that 
was the prize; and she had to tell the story of 
Rags’s rescue all over again to them. 

“And now,” said the lady, “I will drive you | 
home.” | 

So she did; and didn’t all the children in the | 
neighborhood run out to see who was getting 
out of the fine carriage that stopped before the 
tenement, and weren’t they surprised to find 
that it. was just Maysie? And didn’t Mrs. | 
Williams laugh and cry and scold and pet her 
all at once when she heard the great news? 

“Dear, dear!” sighed Maysie, dizzy with hap- | 
piness; “what a jewel Rags is !” | 

“Yes,” said her mother, “who’d have thought | 
that she’d have brought us such luck by her | 
very homeliness ?” 

“Homely?” cried Maysie. “Why, mother, | 
you forget that she’s got a prize.” 

“So I did,” said Mrs. Williams, starting 
“So I did, of course.” —Sunday School 


Visitor. 


Laura’s Little Book. | 


“Mamma,” said Laura, “I wish I could make 
a whole world full of people happy, and have | 
every one love me, as they do Florence Night- | 
ingale and such people; but I never seem to_ 
have a chance to make any one happy only | 
once in a while, and there are so few in a whole 
summer.” 

“Would you be satisfied to make three or) 
four hundred people happy in a year,” said 
mamma. 

“Why, yes.’ And Laura curled herself up | 
on the broad couch, and tucked big pillows all 
around her. 

“Don’t you think, if you tried real hard, you 
could make one person happy every day ?” 

“T think I could. But one person— That’s 
what I say: one or two are so few.” 


“How many days in a year?” f 


“Three hundred and sixty-five. Why, I | 
never thought of it in that way before, truly, | 


| tell you about a few days here and there. 
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mamma.” And she went off into a day-dream 
where she pictured herself as noted for her 
good deeds. But Laura was a pretty practical 
girl, after all; and she soon bethought herself 
that the first thing to do was to begin right 
away. 

“T want to sit here and read my new book,” 
she said to herself; “but that won’t help along 
my plan. I know mamma thinks I ought to 
be outdoors; but I don’t feel one bit like it, 
the wind is so disagreeable.” Then anew idea 
seemed to come to her, and she sat straight 
up. ‘Why, I expect it would make mamma 


‘happy if I took a good long walk for exercise 


without being told.” And she went and got her 
wraps. “Mamma,” she said, “I think a walk 
would do me good; and, if you have an errand 
to be done, I can do it just as well as to go for 


| nothing.” 


“J am sure you have commenced your plan 
for making other people happy, daughter,” said 
this wise mamma; “for you make me happy by 
going so willingly for your walk, and you may 
take this paper up to grandma if you wish.” 

That was a pleasant errand; and Laura began 


| to think she was making herself happy, after 


all. 

The next day mamma went down town, 
and she brought back a tiny diary, with just 
enough room each day to write a few lines; 
and under date of the day previous, which hap- 
pened to be January 10, was this entry: ‘Made 
mamma happy by going for my walk without 


| being told.” 


Laura felt very proud and pleased, and made 
up her mind that she would try to not leave 


|a single day blank. Of course, I cannot give 


you an account of the whole year; but I will 
Late 
in February there came a cold day when the 
snow was thawing, and the walks were all slush, 
and the sky was gray and gloomy. It was 


| nearly night, and the day had been such an un- 


comfortable one that she was sure she had not 
a single entry to make in her little book; and, 
if the truth must be told, she felt sulky and 
gloomy, like the weather. 
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Mamma was out; and her two brothers, 
Ralph and little Nonie, were working busily in 
the barn with tools and boards. She stood 
idly looking out of the window, when Theresa, 
one of the maids, came through the rooms 
with little Bernie. 

“T am at my wit’s end to know what to do,” 
she said. “Bernie can’t play out of doors, and 
she feels so cross; and I want to make a nice 
cake for supper.” 

Laura let them go through the room and 
shut the door. She did not feel one bit like 
entertaining Bernie. Then she thought of her 
little book, and went and called her. “Bernie, 
do you want sister to read to you?” 

The delighted child came gladly ; and among 
the pillows of the wide couch, curled up like 
kittens, they read “Kittylene” until both forgot 
the bad weather, and, when mamma came 
home, were laughing heartily. That night she 
put in her book, “Took care of Bernie, and 
made Theresa happy, and her, too.” 

One very warm Sunday in early spring she 
gave up her seat in the carriage to an elderly 
lady who was visiting in the neighborhood, 
which was very hard for her; for she couldn’t 
help getting her shoes muddy, and she did like 
to have everything spotless. At another time 
she taught Nonie the Golden Text when she 
did want to finish her Sabbath-school book so 
she could return it and get another; and one 
entry read like this: “I counted carefully all 
the time I was practising, and made mamma 
happy.” 

Toward the end of the year the spaces in the 
little book grew too small to write down all 
that she did. So she had to write, “Made four 
people happy to-day,” and just add the names; 
for she had learned to look for chances, and 
she found they were everywhere. But one 
thing she learned that she had never dreamed 
of. She began to be so happy herself all the 
time that every one noticed it; for she found 
that, every time she made any one else happy 
she made herself happy, too. 

“Mamma,” she said, when the year had gone 
by and she laid the little book in her hands, 
with not a single empty day in it, “I am glad I 
could fill my little book, but I think I was the 
happiest one of all.”——7. P. Du Bois, in Chris- 
tian Work. 


General Washington’s Courtesy. 


Martha Littlefield Phillips gives ‘Recollec- 
tions of Washington and his Friends.” The 
author is a grand-daughter of the youngest 
daughter of Gen. Nathaniel Greene, and she 
tells the following story, in the words of her 
grandmother, concerning a visit of the latter to 
Washington at Philadelphia: “One incident 
which occurred during that visit was so comical 
in itself, and so characteristic of Washington, 
that I recall it for your entertainment. Early 
in a bright December morning a droll-looking 
old countryman called to see the President. In 
the midst of their interview breakfast was 
announced; and the President invited the 
visitor, as was his hospitable wont on such 
occasions, 
table. The visitor drank his coffee from 
his saucer; but, lest~any grief should come 
to the snowy damask, he laboriously scraped 
the bottom of his cup on the saucer’s edge 
before setting it down on the table-cloth, He 


to a seat beside him at the}: 
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did it with such audible vigor that it attracted 
my attention, and that of several young people 
present, always on the alert for occasions of 
laughter. We were so indiscreet as to allow 
our amusement to become obvious. General 
Washington took in the situation, and immedi- 
ately adopted his visitor’s method of drinking 
his coffee, making the scrape even more pro- 
nounced than the one he reproduced. Our 
disposition to laugh was quenched at once.— 
Century Magazine. 


If I were You. 


If I a little girl could be, 
Well—just like you, 

With lips as rosy, cheeks as fair, 

Such eyes of blue, and shining hair, 
What do you think I’d do? 

I’d wear so bright and sweet a smile, 

I'd be so loving all the while, 

I'd be so helpful with my hand, 

So quick and gentle to command, 
You soon would see 

That every one would turn to say, 

“°*Tis good to meet that child to-day.” 

Yes, yes, my bird, that’s what I’d do, 
If I were you. 


Or, if I chanced to be a boy, 
Like some I know, 
With crisp curls sparkling in the sun, 
And eyes all beaming bright with fun,— 
Ah, if I could be so, 
I’d strive and strive with all my might 
To be so true, so brave, polite, 
That in me each one might behold 
A hero, as in days of old. 
?Twould be a joy 
To hear one, looking at me, say, 
“My cheer and comfort all the day.” 
Yes, if I were a boy, I know 
I would be so. 
—Sydney Dayre, in Independent. 


The Mouse’s Blanket. 


One day Willie’s mamma missed a bank-note 
which she was very certain she had put in a 
particular place. Thinking that Willie might 
have taken it for a plaything, not knowing its 
value, she asked him if he had seen it. But 
Willie knew nothing about it, neither did the 
nurse nor anybody in the house. 

By and by papa came home. He pointed to 
a mouse hole in the nursery floor, and said the 
mice must have stolen it. A carpenter came 
and took up the floor; and, sure enough, there 
was a nest of little mice all cuddled down on 
the bank-note, which Mother Mouse had 
spread out as a lining for the nest. Other 
pieces of paper were found, all torn and nibbled, 
but this, being nice and soft, had been saved for 
a blanket by the wise old mother.—Congrega- 
tionalist. 


A Harvard Story. 


In the year 1840 I was at West Point for the 
first time, with William Story, Lowell’s class- 
mate and friend, and with his sister and mine. 
We enjoyed to the full the matchless hos- 
pitality of West Point, seeing its lions under 
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the special care of two young officers of our own 
age. They had just finished their course, as we 
| had recently finished ours at Harvard. One 
| day when Story and I were by ourselves, after 
we had been talking of our studies with these 
| gentlemen, Story said to me, “Ned, it is all 
very well to keep a stiff upper lip with these 
fellows ; but how did you dare tell them that we 
| Studied about projectiles at Cambridge?” 

| “Because we did,” said I. 

| “Did I ever study projectiles ?” asked Story, 
| puzzled. 

“Certainly, you did,” said I. “You used to 
| go up to Peirce Tuesday and Thursday after- 
| noons in the summer, when you were a Junior, 
| with a blue book which had a white back.” 
| “I know I did,” said Story; “and was I 
| studying projectiles then? This is the first time 
| 1 ever heard of it."—Hdward Everett Hale, in 
Outlook. 
| 


Floor Vases. 


We have just landed in our belated 
importations some beautiful examples 
|of vases from 16 to 20 inches, includ- 
ing Doulton, Minton, old blue India 
china, Japanese porcelain, and Wedg- 
'wood, costing from $5 to $40 each, 
adapted to the Library and Drawing- 


| 


/ room, 


_ In our LAMP DEPARTMENT 
will be seen all grades, the low-priced, 
the medium, and the costly specimens, 
‘from Doultons, Wedgwood and the 
_Royal Worcester, most of which were 
designed especially for us, also Novel- 
ties in Globes adapted to the new 
Lamps. 


__ DINNER SET DEPARTMENT. 
Intending buyers will find an extensive 
_ variety to choose from, all grades, from 
‘the ordinary up to the most expensive 
/service imported. More than 160 kinds 
‘to choose from. Also RICH COURSE 


| SETS. 
| Rich Cut Crystal Glass Pieces. Also 


| Rich Carlsbad Glass, adapted for Wed- 
ding Gifts. 

| Handsome Pitchers and Chocolate 
/Pots. An extensive exhibit to choose 
from, from the lowest cost up to $15 
‘each. Also German Beer Mugs and 
/Tankards. Umbrella Holders. Bos- 
ton Souvenir China. Old Blue Delft, 


Plaques, etc. 


‘Jones, MeDutfee & Stratton C0,, 


China, Glass, and Lamps, 
120 FRANKLIN STREET. 


‘**THE MORE YOU SAY THE LESS PEOPLE 


REMEMBER.” 


SAPOL 


ONE WORD WITH YOU 
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Founder of the Red Cross. 


The name of the man who was the actual 
cause of the foundation of the Red Cross So- 
ciety, which has done so much to mitigate the 
horrors of war, is little known to the present 
generation. However, he is still alive, and, un- 
fortunately, it is said, in bad circumstances. 
His name is Dunant, and he was born in 
Geneva in 1828. A man of means, he appears 
to have devoted a large portion of his wealth 
to works of charity in connection with his 
native city. The admirable labors of Florence 
Nightingale, which attracted the attention of 
all Europe, made a strong impression on M. 
Dunant, which was further increased by his 
own participation in the war of Napoleon III. 
against the Austrians in 1859. There he wit- 
nessed war in all its horrors, and it resulted in 
his publishing a book on the subject which at 
the time attracted much attention. In 1863 he 
started on a pilgrimage, at his own expense, to 
various countries, to stir up men into influenc- 


ing the various governments into a conference 
which should have for its object the formation 
of some means for the mitigation of the horrors 
of war. The result was the historic conference 
in 1864 at Geneva, the outcome of which was 
the convention which has made modern warfare 
comparatively humane.—Pidladelphia Ledger. 


Charities and Reforms. 


The last meeting for 1897 of the Council and 
Financial Committee of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
has just been held. The total number of 


orphan and waif children depending on the 
charity on November 30 was 4,611. Of these, 
403 were crippled, deaf and dumb, diseased, 
and otherwise incurably afflicted. 7,878 appli- 
cations had been received during the eleven 


months, and 1,801 fresh admissions made to 
the permanent benefits of the Homes, while 
2,421 had been temporarily assisted. 


It appears that the Russian government are 
anxious to introduce hard labor into a number 
of their prisons, and to extend the number of 
those establishments into which industrial labor 
has been already introduced. Most prisoners 
in Russian jails are extremely anxious to be 
engaged in labor of some kind, and the new 
director-general of the Prisons Department has 
under consideration a plan for reorganizing the 
jails in such a way that every prisoner shall 
have his appointed work. 


Cemperance. 


The Band of Hope movement started at 
Leeds, in England, in 1847, has just celebrated 
its jubilee with enthusiasm, and carries the 
names of three millions on its rolls. 


The Earl and Countess of Carlisle have 
closed all the public houses on their extensive 
estates. In one of the villages, before the 
public house was closed, a direct vote of the 
inhabitants was taken; and by four to one they 
decided that intoxicating drink should not be 
sold in their midst. The public house was 
forthwith transformed into a useful place of 
business. 


The United Parliamentary Board of the 
Retail Liquor Trade in England seeks to dis- 
qualify every magistrate from acting under the | 
Licensing Acts, “who has in any manner an- 
nounced himself as objecting to the sale or 


consumption of intoxicating liquors.” And the | 


The Christian Register 


Christian World inquires, “Why not also dis- 
qualify every magistrate who drinks, or who has 
any money invested in brewery or distillery 
shares?” Surely, if the temperance magistrate 
is liable to bias in one direction, the non-ab- 
stainer is in another. 


Dere and Chere. 


George Muller of Bristol, Eng., recently en- 
tered upon his ninety-third year. His orphan 
houses at present shelter 1,700 inmates,-with 
200 helpers. 


The rubber balls used in games are made in 
this manner: The sheets of rubber are cut into 
strips of double convex shape, or like the rind of 
an orange. The edges of the strips are moist- 
ened with a liquid made of rubber and naphtha, 
by which they are joined firmly together. This 
part of the work is generally done by girls, who 
soon become skilful workers. When the strips 
are joined, the ball is about the shape of a Brazil 
nut.’ Before the last opening is closed, some 
carbonate of ammonia is put inside. This 
causes the rubber to expand and fill out the 
ball mould. The ball is placed in this iron 
mould, and then, being heated, is pressed 
round.—Ladies’ World. 


JOS. A.Jackson 


Seal Sacques 
FUR-LINED 
OVERCOATS 


IN STOCK OR TO ORDER 


412 WASHINGTON STREET 


Albert E. 


Parsons 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
and 
DRESSMAKER 


During January we will hold our 


Annual Mark-down Sale. 


Orders taken from 10 to 15% below 
our regular prices, 

A few French and English model 
Gowns and Coats for sale at half 
cost of importation, 


Choice imported materials for sale 
by the dress pattern at bargain Prices, 


304 Boylston Street 
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Malting 1S Sprouting. 
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Pabst ~ 
Malt Exttacs 


The“BEST’ Tonic 

is tke purest and most | 
nourishing oF. alk Ex- | 
tracts, the mosk ‘Strengte 
ening anda digestible oF 
Foods. Sold by- all druggists. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1897-98. 


SUCCEEDING “UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form 
during the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single ser- 
mons, 5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. What shall we do with the Coming Year? 

2. The Cost of Our Freedom and Our Duty 
to maintain it. 

3. The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 

4. Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 

5. The Ideal New York. 

6. The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 

q%. Death and After. 

Series on ‘Our Unitarian Gospel.” 

I. Unitarianism. 

II. ‘‘What do you givein Place of what 
you take away ?’”’ 

10. III. Are there Any Creeds which it is 
wicked for us to Question ? 

IV. Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 

Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 

of the Old Year. 
The Primal Love of God. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 


8. 
9. 


11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston, 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons. 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1897-98. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series 
for fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: — 


1. The Choir Invisible. 
2. Our Gains and Losses. 
3. The Wandering Jew. 
4. The Character of Jesus. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, See Boston. 
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THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


Founded in $825, incorporated in 1847, made a delegate body in 1885, has been for seventy years the principal 
organ of the missionary activity of the Unitarian churches in America. 

The Association, while it stands close to the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, 
is distinguished from it by an act of incorporation which gives it power to hold property, to make contracts, and to 
transact business requiring the receipt and expenditure of money. 

The Association seeks to promote sympathy and united action among Unitarians throughout’ the country, and 
through churches, clubs, conferences, and other societies to spread the principles which are believed by Unitarians 
to be essential to civil and religious liberty and progress, and to the highest attainments of the spiritual life. To 
this end, it supports missionaries, holds conventions, aids in building churches, publishes, sells, and distributes by gift, 
books, essays, sermons, collections of hymns, prayers, and other devotional works. 

At its book-room are sold its own publications and all other theological and religious works by Unitarian writers. 
Any obtainable book will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. A catalogue of its own publications which are 
for sale, of tracts which are given away, or a list of other books, will be sent on application. 

The headquarters of the American Unitarian Association are at its building, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
where may also be found the Unitarian Sunday School Society, National Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women, Ladies’ Commission on Sunday-school Books, Unitarian, Temperance Society, and Young People’s 
Religious Union. 

The building contains, besides the rooms required for the business of the Association and other organizations, 
the Reading-room, Channing Hall, and Committee Rooms of various sizes, for denominational meetings. 

There are many portraits of ministers and laymen who have been prominent in the denomination in the vari- 
ous rooms, ; 

Unitarians visiting Boston and all those who are interested in our thought and work are cordially invited to 
visit the building. 

OFFICERS. 
President, HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL.D., Washington, D.C. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Hon. JOSEPH W. SYMONDS, LL.D., Portland, Me. Hon. THOMAS J. MORRIS, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. SARAH E. HOOPER, Boston, Mass. : Hon. DANIEL L. SHOREY, Chicago, Ill. 
HON. DORMAN B. EATON, LL.D., New York, N.Y. Hon. HORACE DAVIS, San Francisco, Cal. 
Secretary. 
REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Boston, Mass. 
Assistant Secretary. Treasurer. 
GEORGE W. FOX, Boston, Mass. GEORGE W. STONE, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


lish t variety of manuals for Sunday-schools. Also issues a semi-monthly paper, EVERY OTHER 
SUNDAY, ne re Sundseeheel and home. At this Society’s headquarters will be found a full stock of the pub- 
fications of the Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, and the publications of the Sunday-School Association, 
England. ee 
Fone Sec Scciday-dthiools with library books, furnish free of charge catalogues of the Ladies’ Commission lists, 
and keep on hand record books, library cards, wall maps, Scripture cards, class cards, and all necessary supplies for 
- Is. 
Serie Suite also invites consultation by correspondence or in person on methods of study, selection of text-books, 
d with Sunday-school affairs. 
oi nis atthe « NEW SONG “AND ‘SERVICE BOOK” sent on request. This publication has proved very 
idely adopted. is 
pelsabesers eta EVERY OTHER F SUNDAY sent, without charge, to any Sunday-school wishing to 
examine the paper. This interesting, illustrated publication should find a place in every Sunday-school and home. 
Seven tracts on Sunday-school work and methods are published for free distribution. 
Send for the Revised Catalogue, just out, which will be forwarded without charge to any address. 


IS, JR. Clerk. 
. EDWARD A. HORTON, President. EDWIN J. LEWIS, JR., 
Ss * RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS, Treasurer. 
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The Happiest Heart. 


Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 

Better the lowly deed were done, 
And kept the humble way. 


The rust will find the sword of fame, 
The dust will hide the crown; 

Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 

That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to Heaven the rest. 


—From “Out of the Silence,” by 
John Vance Cheney. 


Science. 


The queen of Italy is about to assist science 
by having an observatory built on the summit 
of Mont Rosa, 14,820 feet above the sea level. 
It will be the loftiest observatory in the world. 


According to a despatch from Melbourne, in 
Australia, Prof. David states that the results of 
coral borings in the atoll of Funafuti show the 
soundness of Darwin’s theory of the formation 
of coral reefs. 


The Medical Record describes in detail an 
operation performed recently by Dr. Carl 
Sclatter of the University of Ziirich, in which 
the stomach of a woman was removed, the in- 
testines then joined with the alimentary canal, 
and in due time nourishment given and di- 
gested. The woman is now up and about, en- 
joying normal health. The conclusion is that 
“the human stomach is not a vital organ. Its 
digestive capacity has been considerably over- 
rated, and its chemical functions may be com- 
pletely and satisfactorily performed by the 
other divisions of the alimentary canal.” 


Education. 


Dr. D. K. Pearsons makes a conditional 
gift of $25,000 each to Olivet and Marietta 
Colleges; and he stipulates that these colleges 
shall meet the conditions of his gift in sur- 
rounding territory, and not forage in New 
England. 


Of Harvard’s total registration, 3,803 in all 
departments, over one-half live in Massachu- 
setts; and next to this number comes the New 
York registration, 378. Every State and Terri- 
tory but one has students at the university. 
Canada has 44 young men, and England 7. 
Outside of these countries eight other nations 
are represented. 


The Association for Promoting the Self-sup- 
port of Women by Fruit and Garden Culture 
in Germany has induced the authorities to 
establish “school gardens” as adjuncts to pub- 
lic schools, wherever it is possible to set apart 
even only a small plot of land for this purpose. 
Here the girls have a chance to show any tal- 
ent and disposition they possess for embracing 
the vocation of gardeners; and, when found to 
be satisfactory, they are assisted in obtaining 
entrance into a Women’s School for Gardening. 
A graduation from such a school secures a cer- 
tain and sufficient support for life. 


In Georgia a bill is before the legislature 
to open the State University to women. Read- 
ing classes are being established in the moun- 
tain districts through the co-operation of the 
women’s clubs and the county superintendents 
of education. The subject of introducing man- 
ual training into the Georgia schools is being 
agitated; and the Atlanta Women’s Club, and 
several other clubs, are supporting free kinder- 
gartens until the school boards will consent to 
assume the control. And the Georgia federa- 
tion numbers less than one thousand women. 
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hours make 
one day. 


You can’t make any more 
out of them—by the clock. 
+ \ But wise women, pro- 
OM" cressive women, can make 
| each day worth twice as 
much to them. Just by 
using Pearline. It isn’t 
on wash-day only that 

Pearline (35 scan ) Vs 
time, and shortens and 
lightens your labor, and lets 


you do other and better things. 


ery day, and in all the scrub- 

g that makes hard work about 

It takes away 
498 


rubbing. 


WMQQOASSENEAtNyS, 


THE POSSIBLE LIFE 


AND 


OTHER SERIMIONS. 
By John W. Chadwick. 


CONTENTS: The Public Service of Religion, 
The Beseeching God, Christian Unity, Peace and 
War, The Lifelong Joy, The New Sinai, No 
Backward Step, Gravitations of the Spirit, The 
Possible Life, The House of ‘Pain, Moral Ath- 
letics, A Liberal Faith, The Continuing City, The 
Old Testament and the Higher Criticism, The 
New Testament and the Higher Criticism, 
The Daring Hope. 


PRICE $1.00. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


Lectures and Sermons 


BY 


WILLIAM J. POTTER 


With a Biographical Sketch 


BY 


Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Ph.D. 


This book is published in style of Mr. Potter’s 
previous volume, “Twenty-five Sermons in 
Twenty-five Years.” Gilt top, bevelled boards. 


Price $2.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


Mozoomdar’s 
s « Books 


‘The Spirit of God. By Prorar 


CHuNDER Mozoompar. 323 pages. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


An idea of the work may be a from the titles of 
| the chapters: The a Hindu Doctrine of the 
| lb loctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the 
| Unseen, The Spirtt in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, 
| The Spiritual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The 
Spirit in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The 
| Spirit in Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in Con- 
science, The poet! Christ, The Spirit in 
Spirit in all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


'Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
| By Prorar CaunpER Mozoompar. With 
| Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
| Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gili, $2.00. 

Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. Itis a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not s0 much the 
| scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagina- 
| tion and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of 
| the lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may 


| ree free from all tinge of superstition.— Christian Reg- 
ister. 


istory, The 


The Oriental Christ. B 


CHUNDER Mozoompar. New 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


Protap 
dition. 193 


| The existence of this book is a phenomenon;—more 
| than a curiosity; and rich asa new Peresh, and very sug- 

estive study of the character and person of Chriat.— 
Arisiian Union. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street - - - Boston. 


Scraps of Travel. 


| MINOT J. SAVAGE. 


Under this title Mr. Savage’s letters written 
to the Commonwealth during a trip abroad 
have been printed. Although not regularly 
published, copies in pamphlet form, at 50 cents, 
may be obtained of 


|GEO.H. ELLIS, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Uncle Davis thinks that a dictionary is the 
most useless book ever printed. He says that 
you can’t find out by it how to spell a word 
unless you know how to spell it in the first 
place. This remark was made after an hour’s 
search among the k’s for the word “kwiet.”— 
Exchange. 


It was at the club. We were speaking of a 
deceased member and of his unbounded assur- 
ance. “Yes,” my friend said, “he was like 
Julius Cesar.” And I, ever ready to walk into 
a trap, asked, “How so?” And the answer 
was “Cesar had Gaul.” Thus do the unwary 
fall.— Taverner. 


At the recent dinner in London to Sidney 
Low, the retiring editor of the Sz. James 
Gazette, Mr. Kipling quoted a story of his own 
editor in India, at a time when he himself was a 
“sub” on the paper, making up columns of dry 
miscellany, and writing Plain Tales from the 
ffills out of hours for his own amusement. 
“Any fool,” says this editor, “can write; but it | 
takes a God-given genius to be an editor.” 


Mr. F. Litchfield, the well-known art dealer, 
exhibited some panels of old tapestry at the | 
Manchester Jubilee Exhibition. Wanting one 
of these returned, he wired, “Please send panel 
eight by ten—Venus and Adonis—Litchfield.” 
The departmental head of the exhibition was 
away, and his clerk returned the message to) 
the post-office as “not understandable.” The 
post-office people, struck with a bright idea, 
then transmitted the telegram to the city of 
Litchfield, and received the following reply: 
“No such firm as Venus and Adonis known 
here. Try Manchester.”—Aousehold Words. | 


I sometimes met Huxley in company with 
Matthew Arnold, and nothing could be more 
delightful than the conversation elicited by 
their contrasted individualities. I_ remember 
a walk which I once took with them both 
through the pleasant grounds of Paris Hill, 
where Mr. Arnold’s cottage was. He was ask- 
ing Huxley whether he liked going out to/| 
dinner parties; and the professor answered | 
that, as a rule, he did not like it at all. “Ah,” 
said Mr. Arnold, “I rather like it. It is rather 
nice to meet people.” “Oh, yes,” replied Hux- | 
ley ; “but we are not all such everlasting Cupids 
as you are!”—Dean Farrar’s Recollections. 


No Evidence. 


A Chinese fisherman was on trial at Sausa- 
lito on a charge of catching striped bass that 
weighed less than two pounds. The constable 
who had made the arrest testified to catching 
the Chinese with the fish in his possession. 

“Where are the fish?” asked the attorney for 
the defendant. 

“Why, they wouldn’t keep,” answered the 
officer. 

“What did you do with them ?” 

“Oh, I disposed of them.” 

“What did you do with them ?” | 

“Well, I knew they wouldn’t keep, so I-I-dis- 
posed of them.” 

“But what did you do with them ?” 

“My wife cooked them.” 

‘“‘And you ate them ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Your Honor, I ask that this case be dis- 
missed.” ; 

“Charge dismissed and. defendant dis- 
charged,” ruled the justice of the peace, “on | 
the ground that the arresting officer ate the evi- | 
dence.”—San Francisco Post. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot, 


G6 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CcO., NEW YORK, 


December 33, 1897. 
The firm of Scull & Field is this 
day dissolved by mutual consent. 
Mr. Field will sign in liquidation. 


GIDEON SCULL. 
GEORGE P. FIELD. 


January J, 1898. 
We have this day formed a copart- 
nership for the purpose of transacting 


a general insurance business at No. 
85 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE P. FIELD. 
EDMUND B. COWLES, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTiON, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Hymnal. 


iL 


AIMORE DEI. 


This Hymnal is steadily making its way into 
ase in a large number of churches, and in all 
cases gives satisfaction. 

If considering a new book, send for sample 
copies, which will be sent subject to return, if 


not adopted. 


PRICES: 
Oloth, 90 cents; Leather, $1.35. 


By the dozen, per copy, 
Cloth, 75 cents; Leather, $1.10. 


@E0. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St, Boston. 


3} 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 81, 1896..........s00.c000... 
LIABILITIES, ...-00.0s0ccccccc. ss ne erat tat 


All forms of Life and Ena pang 
0: 6 an owment policies i ; 
a a CASH distributions are paid eral poli- 
Eve: policy has indorsed thereon the cash = 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 

is ees by t rf Map achusetts Biniate. 
amphlets, rates, and values for a: 
plication to the Company’s Office. latch 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Educational. 


No ambitious girl 


need go abroad for study in music— 
The 


NewEngland 
ONSERVATORY 


not even “‘to be finished.” 


OF MUSIC 


offers advantages in the study of mu- 

sic, musical composition, and elocu- 

tion, that are not surpassed in any 

musical center of the old world. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Muzica} Director. 
Send for our catalogue to 

Frank W. Hates, Gen’l Mangr., Boston, Mass. 


MISS HELOISE E. HERSEY 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between 11 a.m. 

and 1P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her 

SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. Circulars on application. 
BosTon, Sept. 1, 1897. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, Andover, N.H. 


Coeducational. Prepares for College and Scientific 
Schools. For information address 


JAMES F. MORTON, A.M., Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


Family and Home School for both sexes. 
(45th Year.) Apply to ALLEN BROTHERS, 


MAPLEBANK. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


In the family of Rey. Eugene De Normandie. The 
best of care and instruction guaranteed. For informa- 
tion call at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 


HENRY N. DE NORMANDIE, DANVERS, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E, E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals, 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Dr. and Tirs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


HIsTORY.—Twenty-five Pee conducted by Miss How- 
ard. Assumed 1890 by present management. 
AIM.—To fit Girls for College. To pve those not te 

enter College a systematic, intellectual, and social 
training. 
TRAOHHES.~Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 
INSTRUOTION.—Standards set by our best Colleges. 
Advanced work. Small classes. 
LOOATION.—Mansion House and beautiful grounds of 
the late Samuel Bowles, of the Springfleld Republi- 
can. Perfect sanitary arrangements. 
Illustrated circular. 


Shorthand 


Individual 


BY MAIL. FREE COURSE. 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y. 


"HURCH 


ARPETS 


“atwanu: GouN H. 
- FACTURERS’ 
“PRICES. 658 


~ Pray, Sons & Co 
“CARPETS: AND UPHOLSTERY, - 

WASHINGTON. ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


“BOSTON. 
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_ SWANSDOWN 
BAKING POWDER 


Bread-makers . . 
IERCE Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. IMPORTERS AND GROCERS, INCORPORATED 1894. 


Tremont Building, cor. Tremont and Beacon we. 


Copley Square, . ... 2... 2, BOSTON. Coolidge’s Corner, 
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